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FROM THE EDITOR 


s I write this column, I find it hard to 

believe that Autumn is already here! 

tis my hope that the new season will 

bring all of us closer to a more normal life. 
I’m currently preparing for the AWA Con- 
ference, which will be in the history books 
by the time you read this issue of the AWA 
Journal. The upcoming Winter issue will 
feature a complete Conference retrospective. 
This issue features an article by our new 
Contributing Editor, Dave Minchella, 


KE2GE, who has taken over the “Bread- : 


boarding” column. He is a master builder 
and designer, and would be pleased to hear 
from anyone who has built a device based 
upon one of his featured projects—or has 
come up with a new design. Send us a 
write-up, preferably with a photo or two, 
and we will publish it in a future issue. 
Thanks again to Dave and to our previous 
“Breadboarding” editor, Dean Faklis, for 
making this a smooth transition. 

AWA “On-Air” events are continuing, 
with new opportunities for AM transmis- 
sion, and increased numbers of participants. 
Complete results of the AWA John Rollins 
Memorial DX Event and details about the 
upcoming 2022 Linc Cundall Event appear 
in the “’Amateur Radio” section of this 
issue. 2022 “On-Air” event dates have been 
rescheduled to provide more time separa- 
tion between events, and to avoid conflicts 
with other Amateur activities. Check out 
the revised schedule of 2021-2022 event 
dates in “Membership News” and mark 


The Museum’s Echophone Model EX-102 
radio. 


EUOPHON 


a ell aes predict. 7 


Echophone EX-102 bottom cover and label. 


your calendars. Again, many thanks to Joe 
Fell and his team of event coordinators. 

The Museum enjoyed an interesting co- 
incidence. Shortly after the publication of 
Gary Price’s article “Echophone — The 
Later Years” in the Summer 2021 AWA 
Journal, the Museum received a donation 
that exemplified Hallicrafters’ final ac- 
knowledgment of its relationship to Echo- 
phone. The donated item is a circa-1946 
Echophone Model EX-102 radio, with a 
bottom label clearly stating that it is a Hal- 
licrafters product. 

After using a heavier grade of paper for 
the mailing cover of the Winter and Spring 
issues of the Journal, we received far fewer 
reports of members receiving damaged 
copies, but in view of continuing problems 
with postal delivery, we switched to enve- 
lope mailing for the Summer issue. This 
provided better results, so we will continue 
using envelopes. If you receive a damaged 
Journal, or do not receive your copy, please 

(continued on page 16) 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Hi Everyone, 

I hope this finds everyone well. This last 
quarter has been very busy. We are enjoy- 
ing a steady return of visitors to the Mu- 
seum and AWA has again become gener- 
ally busy. 


Ham Shack Development Fund 

The previous month has been quite a 
roller coaster ride—Good News, Bad 
News, Great News—regarding the Ham 
Shack Fund. Our goal had been set as 
$165K. Through the generous donations of 
nearly 200 members, we had $168K do- 
nated—the Good News! THANK YOU. 
You are amazing. But, when the construc- 
tion estimate was updated based on today’s 
COVID-inflated construction costs, the es- 
timate rose to $212K—the Bad News! 
Have you bought any lumber and other 
construction supplies lately? Yikes. 

Then, the contractor contributed $4K and 
two very generous AWA members stepped 
forward and donated the difference—the 
GREAT NEWS! 1 am overwhelmed at the 
generosity of our members. Thank you. 
Your commitment to the preservation and 
stewardship of communication history is 
amazing. We are now working with the 
contractor to schedule the start of construc- 
tion—YAY!! 


AWA Annual Conference — October 5-9 

By the time you receive this Journal, this 
year’s Annual Conference will be over. 
Conference Chair Joe Fell has been work- 


ing tirelessly to produce a wonderful event 
and I want to thank him for his efforts. | am 
really looking forward to visiting with old 
friends and making new friends at the Con- 
ference. It will be a great time. 


100th Anniversary of the First Trans- 
Atlantic Amateur Radio Transmission 

On December 9, 10, and 11, 1921, radio 
amateur members from both the Radio 
Club of America (RCA) and the American 
Radio Relay League (ARRL) successfully 
spanned the Atlantic Ocean for the first 
time. The transmitter on the United States 
side, station 1BCG, was located in a 10 ft. 
x 14 ft. wooden hut in a farmer’s field in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. The receiver was 
in a tent in Ardrossan, Scotland. The Morse 
Code signals were heard not only in Scot- 
land, but also in Amsterdam, Holland (3600 
miles), England, Germany, Puerto Rico, 
Vancouver, British Columbia in Canada, on 
Catalina Island, California (2470 mi.), and 
in the State of Washington. The transmitter 
had an input power of 990 watts, and fed 
into a T-cage antenna, 100 feet long and 70 
feet high with a radial counterpoise. It op- 
erated on a wavelength of 230 meters (1.3 
MHz). 

On December 11, 2021 the Antique 
Wireless Association, American Radio 
Relay League, The Radio Club of America 
and the Radio Society of Great Britain will 
recreate these historic transmissions on 160 
meters near the same location that was used 
in 1921, using a replica transmitter con- 


ON THE COVER 
hen I first viewed this photo it appeared that the bizarre items in the image seemed 
to be thrown together without rhyme or reason. But, as I looked closer, I think 
this might be an experiment using a Marwol TRF receiver and some sort of front end 
tuning unit built into a house-like enclosure. Is that an early automotive spark coil iS 


mounted in the latticework of the antenna? And, it looks like some sort of vacuum 
pump apparatus is mounted on the front of the table! HMMmmm 

If anyone knows, or has a better idea of what this image is depicting, please contact 
me at wireless@pce.net. Also, if anyone wants a hi-res version of the image, please 
email me and I’ll send it along. — 73 Jim Kreuzer, N2GHD 
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structed by volunteers at AWA. This spe- 
cial event is your opportunity to relive a 
historic moment in amateur radio history. 
As I write this, the operating schedule and 
frequency for the 1BCG Transatlantic Tests 
Special Event has not been established. 
AWA has created a special event website, 
1BCG.org, to provide information on the 
history of 1BCG and the trans-Atlantic 
transmission. Additional operating details 
and events will be posted there, on the 
AWA website, and at AWA Groups.io as 
they are available. 


“AWA Shares” 


This is a new series of Zoom presenta- — 


tions to be held on the 3rd Wednesday of 
the month at 8 p.m. (Eastern Time). The 
meetings are free and open to all and regis- 
tration on Zoom is free. You must register 
for each meeting so that we can be assured 
we have enough Zoom capacity for all 
members and friends to join the meeting. 
Please let your friends know about the 
meetings. We will be recording most meet- 
ings and will post them on the AWA 
YouTube channel. AWA Curator Emeritus 
Ed Gable presented a fascinating inaugural 
session on the development of SSB on Au- 
gust 18th. It was fabulous. AWA members 
have an incredible knowledge base that 
needs to be “shared.” Again, the meetings 
will be on the 3rd Wednesday night of the 
month at 8 p.m. The link to register for the 
sessions will be listed on the AWA website, 
AWA Groups.io, AWA Facebook and 
AWA Twitter. 


Printed Circuit Board (PCB) Sales 

Do you miss the fun of building kits or 
home-brewing projects? Well, AWA Staff 
(an unbelievably talented group) has de- 
signed several PCB boards on a variety of 
projects that are fun to build. These are bare 
PCBs, ready for you to order parts or find 
parts in your spare parts bins and then you 
are ready to take a nostalgic trip. These 
PCBs are offered for sale on the AWA web- 
site at https://www.antiquewireless.org/ 
homepage/purchase-pcb-items/. To date, 
we have sold 375 PCBs. 


AWA Museum Sparks 

Museum Sparks is a quarterly electronic 
newsletter for the Friends of the: Antique 
Wireless Museum membership classes. 
This is a newsletter-style publication with 
news of what is happening at AWA and at 
the Museum along with information about 
future events and activities. It is published 
quarterly about the first of the months of 
January, April, July and October. AWA 
members will find that Museum Sparks is 
an interesting supplement to the AWA Jour- 
nal and AWA Facebook page for ongoing 
news. Past issues of Museum Sparks are 
posted and available on the AWA website 
at https://www.antiquewireless.org/mu- 
seum-spark. html. 


Make Preservation of Communications 
History Your Legacy for Future 
Generations 

Many of us, myself included, are review- | 
ing our financial planning in light of the 
stock market effects of COVID-19. Help 
AWA provide for the preservation and 
sharing of communications history by mak- 
ing a charitable gift to AWA through your 
will or trust. There are many creative and 
flexible options that can benefit you, your 
loved ones and AWA in its commitment to 
preserve history. If you are updating your 
wiil or trust, consult your tax advisor on the 
many options available. With the passage 
of the Protecting Americans from Tax 
Hikes (PATH) Act of 2015, individuals age 
704 and older may direct any sum up to 
$100,000 directly from an IRA to any qual- 
ified charitable organization, such as An- 
tique Wireless Association, EIN 16- 
1501004. While this outright gift would not 
produce a charitable income tax deduction, 
it will create a tax savings by fulfilling your 
required minimum distribution requirement 
without increasing your taxable income. 
Again, please consult your tax advisor to 
determine whether this is a financially at- 
tractive option for you. 


Amazon Smile 


Do you buy items on Amazon.com? 
Well, who doesn’t? When you shop at 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RE: RECENT RADIO-RELATED 
OBITUARIES 
(AWA JOURNAL VOL. 61/#3) 


Editor’s Note: We received a total of 15 
reader responses, expressing a wide range 
of responses to the Rush Limbaugh obitu- 
ary. The following are representative ex- 
cerpts from reader letters, paraphrased and 
edited for length. Thanks to all who took the 
time to write. 

Your obituary of Rush Limbaugh pointed 
out many negative things about his history, 
but failed to mention that he nearly single- 
handedly got AM radio off its knees. AM 
radio was dying when Rush Limbaugh came 
on the scene and he stimulated a huge lift to 
AM radio, also spawning many other call-in 
shows on all parts of the political spectrum. 
As mentioned in the obituary, in December 
2019, Talkers Magazine estimated that Lim- 
baugh’s show attracted a cumulative weekly 
audience of 15.5 million listeners to become 
the most-listened-to radio show in the 
United States. Limbaugh also wrote seven 
books. Yes, he made a lot of money, but also 
made a lot of money for his sponsors who 
became more inclined to support AM radio 
than they had been. You mentioned that at 
one point Rush weighed nearly 300 pounds, 
but should have also mentioned that he went 
on a diet, lost a great deal of his excess 
weight and often encouraged people to eat 
healthy. It seemed to this reader that you 


Amazon Smile, Amazon donates 0.5% of 
your purchase price to the Antique Wireless 
Association. And, it 1s free. You pay the 
same price you would pay without Amazon 
Smile and AWA receives a donation. It is 
really easy. Just sign in to https://Smile. 
Amazon.com and follow the instructions to 
designate the Antique Wireless Association 
(EIN: 16-1501004) as the charity to receive 
0.5% of your eligible total purchases. You 
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should have presented a more balanced obit- 
uary for someone who made a very signifi- 
cant and positive contribution to AM radio 
in general. 

HOWARD RENSIN, KC3D 

Palm Beach Gardens, FL 


The obituary column in the AWA Journal 
is probably the only part of the AWA that 
my husband and I always read without fail. 
I enjoy the rich profiles that David Wunsch 
writes with the highs and lows of each life. 
Often it is the first time I have heard of the 
deceased, but that too captures my interest 
as it helps to flesh out the radio industry. 
Reading Limbaugh’s obit in the Summer 
issue was pretty interesting—and I learned 
a few things. I don’t envy David’s task of 
writing about the highs and lows in the ca- 
reer of such a controversial figure. It cer- 
tainly helped me understand Limbaugh’s 
success and the controversy that his pro- 
gram invariably produced, which seemed to 
be some of what drove his success. I partic- 
ularly appreciated the approach focused on 
direct quotes, verifiable facts and figures, 
and historical context. As noted, with the 
FCC dropping the “fairness doctrine,” peo- 
ple today are largely hearing what they want 
to hear, rather than bearing witness to de- 
bate or varying points of view, which have 
largely disappeared from broadcast radio. 
Keep the obits coming! 

JOE SOUSA 


only have to designate the AWA once, but 
EVERY TIME you want to make an Ama- 
ZOD DUIChASc 6 S1oNe inal using 
Smile.Amazon.com and you will be redi- 
rected to Amazon.com automatically. It is 
just that easy to support the AWA and it 
does not cost you anything extra. 

Please take care my friends. Hope to see 
you soon. 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


AWA ANNUAL AWARD RULES 


In response to member questions and recommendations, the AWA Board of Trustees ap- 
proved and implemented the following revised AWA Award Rules to begin with the 2017 
Awards. In addition to these rules AWA has placed a history of Award winners on the AWA 
website at www.antiquewireless.org. Nominations for all Awards should be submitted to 
Felicia Kreuzer, Awards Coordinator, by email or postal mail at the addresses noted below. 


AWA AWARDS - THE 2017 RULES 


AWA\’s program of yearly awards honors achievement by-electronic communications writers, — 


preservationists, collectors and historians. 


THE HOUCK AWARD - PRESERVATION 
The AWA Houck Award for Preservation, 


named in honor of radio pioneer Harry Houck, , 


recognizes the acquisition, preservation, and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts by an indi- 
vidual or group. The collection may focus on 
a specific class of device, a particular time 
span, a certain country of origin; or may be 
unlimited in scope. A preference goes to a col- 
lector who makes the collection and/or related 
data base available for research use; likewise, 
aid given to other collectors/researchers is 
considered favorably. 


THE HOUCK AWARD —- DOCUMENTATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
recognizes quality original research and writing 
on the history or evolution of electronic com- 
munication technology in a published book, 
several articles in the AWA Review or AWA 
Journal or other publically available periodical, 
or long-running website. Preference will be 
given to subjects that have not been covered 
elsewhere. Assembly of a library of significant 
research resources, with that library being avail- 
able to outside users, is considered favorably. 


THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or docu- 
menting the history of tube technology by an 
individual or group. The writing is nominally 
tube-related, but does not exclude documen- 
tation of early solid-state devices on their re- 
lationship to tube technology. 


THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD 

This award goes to the individual who published 
an article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 


award year. For each year’s award, articles in the 
four issues of the Journal published immediately 
before the Convention will be considered. 


THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 

This award, named in honor of a major con- 

tributor to the Antique Radio Club of America, 

recognizes original writing in the AWA Jour- 

nal on troubleshooting, restoration techniques, 

performance evaluation, and identification 

methods.The time span of this year’s award is 
the same as for the Kelley-OTB Award. 


THE TAYLOR AWARD 

The Taylor Award is given in memory of John 
P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA and editor of 
the RCA Broadcast News, for documentation 
or preservation of the history of television tech- 
nology. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
While AWA members are a natural subject of 
honor by any AWA award, non-member nom- 
inations are welcome; we recognize meritori- 
ous work, no matter the source. Preference nat- 
urally goes to individuals who have not re- 
ceived similar awards previously. A nominee 
not selected for an award in one year automat- 
ically becomes a candidate for that award in 
the next year. An individual receiving one of 
the awards becomes eligible for a re-issuance 
of that award after five years. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for ALL AWARDS, including 
supporting reasons why the nominee should 
receive the award, may be emailed to the 
Awards Coordinator Felicia Kreuzer at 
Awards.AWA@gmail.com or send by mail to 
Felicia Kreuzer, 1541 Bronson Road, Grand 
Island, New York 14072 no later than August 
Ist. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased 
to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or 
not it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA 


Journal, E-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 


2021 AWA on-air events have continued 
on schedule, and continue to be a perfect 
way to have fun with your Old-Time gear, 
socialize, and enjoy our hobby. The Ama- 
teur Radio section of this issue includes a 
complete report, shack photos and “soap- 
box” comments from the most recent John 
Rollins Memorial DX event. Note that up- 
coming event dates have been changed. 
Check the boxed listing on this page for up- 
dated 2021-2022 event dates—and mark 
your calendar! This is an ideal time to get 
your Old-Time gear ready for our next sea- 
son of on-air events. 


AWA EVENTS AND MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 

The Museum has resumed normal opera- 
tions and visitation in accord with New 
York State’s COVID-19 safety guidelines. 
Appointments for visits are no longer re- 
quired. Adult “Learn-It, Build-It, Fix-It” 
classes resumed in April and are continuing. 
AWA is continuing its on-line, on-air and 
publication activities, as well as its ex- 
panded online presence. Please see further 
details regarding Museum activities in this 
issue of the AWA Journal, and check the 
AWA website for status updates. 


AWA SPRING MEET 
In view of New York State safety guide- 
lines, AWA was unable to hold the tradi- 
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2021-2022 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 


tional Spring Meet in early May. Further in- 
formation regarding plans for 2022 will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the AWA Journal, 
and will be posted on the AWA website. 


Conference Doings 


The 2021 AWA Conference will be his- 
tory by the time you are reading this. Spe- 
cial thanks go to Conference Chair Joe Fell 
for his leadership in planning and coordi- 
nating this event, and to the presenters and 
volunteers who stepped up to make it suc- 
cessful. Thanks also to the RIT Inn and 
Conference Center for their assistance in 
rescheduling our cancelled 2020 event. A 
complete Conference retrospective will ap- 
pear in the upcoming Winter AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings 


NOTE: Meetings and events listed in this 
section may have been cancelled, modified 
or rescheduled due to COVID-19 restric- 
tions. We recommend that you confirm event 
schedules with the sponsoring organization. 

° The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. 

Meeting dates, activities and locations are 
listed at http://www.antique-radios.org/ 
schedule.html. For more information about 
ARCI please visit our website at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/index.html or 
contact our P.R. Director, Art Bilski at (630) 
739-1060, or you can email us at: 
clubinfo@ antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio 
—Meets first Tuesday of each month at 
2929 Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 
blocks east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy 
Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap meet 
and show. Membership: $10.00 per 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail membership@antiquewireless.org. 


year. For more info, contact Karl Koogle: 
mail to above address; phone (937) 294-8960; 
e-mail KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

¢ California Historical Radio Society 
(CHRS) — Meeting information hotline: 
(510) 522-1974. Mailing address: CHRS, 
P.O. Box 31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
Building address: CHRS, 2152 Central Ave., 
Alameda, CA 94501-2831. Email: info@cal- 
iforniahistoricalradio.com. 
www.CaliforniaHistoricalRadio.com. Con- 
tact: Jaime Arbona, Secretary, Board of Di- 
rectors, jaime@ chrsradio.com. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio So- 
ciety — Meets on the third Wednesday of 
each month at Gray’s History of Wireless Mu- 
seum, which is part of The National Voice of 
America Museum of Broadcasting, Inc., lo- 
cated in a building that is now on the National 
Historic Register at 8070 Tylersville Road, 
Westchester, Ohio. 45069. For more informa- 
tion contact Bob Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and outdoor 
tailgate in July. December Christmas party. 
For more info contact Barry Gould at 614- 
442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890-5422 
or http://coara.org/. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club 
—Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of every month. Location: 
Telford Community Center, Hamlin Ave., 
Telford, PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 in- 
cludes subscription to the club’s online 
newsletter The Oscillator. For further info 
contact DVHRC, P.O. Box 5053,-New 
Britain, PA 18901, or find us on the web at 
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Website: 


www.dvhre.com, or phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)— Meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and 
fall. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published 
bi-monthly. Event postings, announcements, 
photos and other features are available on 
HVRA website: www.hvra.org. Membership 
is $20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. . 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] — Meets the 3rd 
Friday of the month, 7:30 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Wash- 
ington Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info 
contact Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357- 
1615 or dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3835 kHz, AM, 6PM during DST 

3835 kHz, AM, 4PM during EST 

NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 

1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 
145.11 mHz, -offset,110.9 tone, 
Rochester NY, NCS: KD2PQP 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday: Jeff, W3JW 

NCS Wednesday: Bill, W2DGB 

NCS Friday: Doug, WA3DSP 
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Active since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www. indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
IHRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@ comcast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This On- 
tario, Canada club meets in London on the 
first Saturday of January, March, May, and 
November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://lvre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

° Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on the 
third Sunday of the month at the Davidsonville 
Family Recreation Center in Davidsonville, 
MD. (But meets once or twice a year in North- 
ern Virginia—check website for schedules, 
details and maps.) Contacts: President, Steve 
Hansman, 855 Arundel Drive, Arnold, MD 
21012, (410) 974-0561, email: shansOla@ 
comcast.net; Membership Chair, Geoff 
Shearer, (703) 818-2686, email: gshearer2@ 
verizon.net. Website: www.maarc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@nyarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — Hosts four events with 
Swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit our 
website at www.northlandantiqueradioclub. 
com. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
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Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and functions 
except board meetings. Spring show, the sec- 
ond Saturday in May. For more information, 
contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th Ave., Van- 
couver, WA 98661, (360) 909-7009, or e- 
mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at the Sonoma Lake Club- 
house, 1712 NW 159th St., Edmond, OK 
73013. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Socializ- 
ing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 
second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. Web- 
site: www.okvre.org. 

° Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. Please 
see www.ovrc.org or call Paul Guibord (613- 
523-1315) for details. 

° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
— Welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea 
markets, contests and clinics held at least 
four times yearly. A fall auction is included 
in September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@ comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ 
gmail.com 
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¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Con- 
tact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., 
Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: dwjw@ 
gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/~edengel/ 
TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) — Meets monthly on the third Sat- 


urday. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meeis, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. 
For details visit our website www.vrps.org, 
or by contacting VRPS President Jim Sar- 
gent at (817) 573-3546 or bsargent@ 
swbell.net. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MERRILL BANCROFT 
The Cabot Ritchie Radios 

Merrill Bancroft grew up in Western 
Massachusetts, and as a boy was enthralled 
by his father’s boyhood Tuska 222 and sto- 
ries about the excitement of 1920s radio lis- 
tening. He began collecting old radios at age 
10, and has been a lifelong radio hobbyist. 
Merrill served as an Electronic Technician 
in the US Navy, aboard the Carriers Leyte 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and was dis- 
charged as an ET2 second class. He then 
earned a degree from Lowell Technological 
Institute. After running a radio and TV re- 
pair shop, Merrill was employed as a service 
tech with Grason-Stadler Inc., a manufac- 
turer of hearing diagnostic instrumentation, 
from which he finally retired after a 35 year 
career. His 70-plus year radio hobby has 
continued, with a particular interest in one- 
of-a-kind early battery sets. Merrill has been 
an AWA member since the mid-1970s, and 
has won many awards for his equipment 
displays at AWA Conferences. He lives in 
Townsend, Massachusetts. 


TOM BAVIS 
The Item in Question 

Tom is retired after 17 years at Scientific 
Radio Systems (HF SSB and VHF-FM), and 
then 28 years of creating radio interference at 
ENI/ MKS Instruments (industrial RF gen- 
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_ erators). He can answer most electronic de- 


sign questions but if you want to know how 
many Stromberg-Carlson items he owns, 
he’ Il have to get back to you. Tom is an active 
AWA volunteer, and can be reached at 
AWAhelpdesk@antiquewireless.com. He 
resides in Macedon, New York. 


MARK ERDLE, AE2EA 
200 Meters and Up 

As a child, Mark Erdle, AE2EA, was 
awestruck by the TV and microwave tow- 
ers less than a mile from his home near 
Rochester, NY. He spent hours reading the 
Allied Electronics catalogs of the 1960s 
like they were great works of literature, and 
finally scraped up five bucks to buy a 
Knight Kit crystal set and a pair of Cannon 
headphones, the start of a life of tinkering. 
In 1970 he learned to write programs in 
BASIC on a timeshared Teletype ASR-33, 
and radio was forgotten for the next 30-odd 
years. One day, while installing a point to 
point radio link as part of an automation 
project, his love of radio was rekindled, and 
at age 50 he got his ham radio license. In 
addition to his digital activity on the ham 
bands, Mark enjoys the warm glow of his 
250 watt RCA AM broadcast transmitter on 
160 meters. He lives in Canadice, New 
York with his wife Ruth Vaughan and their 
two dogs. 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Intemet at http://www.antiquewireless. org 
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MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its operation, contact Museum Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, Cu- 
rator, 83 Parkwood Lane, Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: curator@antiquewireless.org. The Antique Wireless 


Association is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


et another busy quarter has slipped by. 

In recent weeks, quite a few donations 
have been delivered to the Museum by var- 
ious donors. Many of these items are 
smaller table sized radios and duplicates of 
test equipment. We are keeping table radios 
of the “All American 5" genre for our 
classes on radio repair. These radios are 
used for the teaching phase, and then re- 
paired by the students. We then can sell 
them in the Museum store. 

A major donation was given by Gil Gi- 
anetti, NIFEB. Last year he had contacted 
us about a donation, but it was too large to 
ship, and he couldn’t drive it here. As luck 
would have it, I had a family gathering in 
Stowe, Vermont and Gil lives about two 
hours southeast of there. After getting the 
OK from Bob Hobday to take the Museum’s 
Suburban for my trip, Eileen and I drove 
home by way of New London, New Hamp- 
shire, and made the pickup. Gil was very 
gracious, and donated a Collins station con- 
sisting of a 75S-1, 32S-3, KWM-2, 51S-1, 
and (2) 516f-2 power supplies, an NC-183 
receiver and matching speaker, and a VFO 
for a T-368 transmitter. He also gave us a 
few assorted boxes of parts and tubes. Some 
of this gear will end up in the ham shack. 
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There has been a lot of progress on the 
Ralph Williams Atwater-Kent display. Jim 
and Felicia Kreuzer were very busy on Au- 
gust 14, and it is almost ready for public 
viewing. One more Saturday session should 
do it. This is a spectacular display of very 
rare A-K items that were donated by the 
heirs of Ralph’s estate. I am sure it will be 
a hit at the Conference. 

I received an e-mail from Conference 
chairman Joe Fell, who informed me that a 
journalist from Japan had written to him 
concerning his attendance at the Confer- 


op yes 


T he Nagato 's 500 watt HF final amplifier 
tube. 
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Education Development Manager 


ence. This gentleman will be coming as 
an official journalist and was interested 
in the rumors that we had items from the 
Japanese battleship Nagato on display. I 
photographed all of the Japanese items 
we have on display, which include the 
500 watt final amplifier tube from the 
Nagato’s HF transmitter and a “Bread 
Slicer” final tuning capacitor. The tun- 
ing cap is solid brass, set up on clear 
glass insulators, and it has a nice gear re- 
duction drive. 

That’s all for now, and I hope to see 
some of you at the Conference. 


The Nagato’s 500 watt HF final tuning capac- 
itor. Note the gear reduction drive. 


RON ROACH, W2FUI/ Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


hen, in 2018, AWA designed a 1,420 

sq. ft. addition to the Museum which 
would provide a new, secure location for the 
registrar team along with an operating ama- 
teur radio installation, Chrisanntha Con- 
struction estimated the construction cost at 
$160,000. Donations recently reached 
$167,000, but the intervening pandemic-in- 
duced rise in the cost of materials increased 
the construction total to $212,205. 

Recent donations, including a rebate by 
Chrisanntha, have closed this gap and en- 
abled the project to proceed. 

A successful presentation by AWA and 
Chrisanntha this Autumn to the Town Plan- 
ning Board followed by a similar presenta- 
tion to the East Bloomfield Town Board 
will permit construction to begin. 

The registrar area will be separate and 


closed to the public; the amateur radio station 
area will be open to visitors during regular 
Museum hours. The amateur radio area will 
also have its own entrance and restroom, © 
making it available to licensed individuals 
and amateur radio groups for extended par- 
ticipation in contests and special events with 
entry closed to the rest of the Museum. 

One final project remains to complete the 
interior of the Museum—funding and con- 
struction of the auditorium/theater along 
with installation of a sprinkler system for 
the entire Museum. The theater/auditorium 
will include a stage, raised seating tiers, pro- 
jection booth and full disability access, both 
for seating and to the stage. This project will 
be built within the existing Museum area 
currently used for equipment storage and by 
the registrar team. 


AT THE MEDIA CENTER / By Criss Onan, Audiovisual Archivist 


ollowing a post on the AWA’s 
Wireless History Group (wire- 
less-history@groups.io) about the 
AWA museum location shown on a 
floor map at the New York State 
Finger Lakes Visitors Center, sev- 
eral AWA volunteers related stories 
about Walter S. Taylor, K2ZMLT 
after a comment mentioning him. 
Walter S. was something of a 
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“Renaissance man” in his home- 
town of Hammondsport, New 
York, which had also been the 
hometown of aviation pioneer 
Glenn Curtis. An AWA officer re- 
called once climbing a tower to in- 
stall an antenna for the 2-Meter re- 
peater that Taylor operated. 


Walter S. Taylor. 
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The Taylor family was a leading wine 
maker in the United States before the rise of 
those in California. They bought Finger 
Lakes farmers’ grapes during the Depres- 
sion and stored their juice so the farmers 
could survive. Written contracts between 
local farmers and four generations of the 
Taylor family were rare over the years. The 
family honored its word. 

In 1967, Walter Taylor formed the first 
museum in the country devoted to wine 
making, in honor of his father, Greyton H. 
Taylor. 

Taylor Wine fired Walter from his posi- 
tion as Executive Vice-President in 1970 
while his father was out of town after Walter 
had become highly vocal in his insistence 
that New York State wines should be made 
exclusively from New York State juices 
without the addition of any other juices or 
substances. Walter reportedly once quipped 
that the level of nearby Keuka Lake lowered 
every time Taylor made wine. 

Walter added commercial radio to his am- 
ateur radio hobby when he started a new FM 
station in Hammondsport in 1970. The call 
letters of WEKT-FM reportedly stood for 
the initials of Taylor’s second wife. Pictured 
is a sketch of the station drawn by Taylor 
and donated by AWA member Bill Sitzman. 
In 1972, Taylor bought an existing AM sta- 
tion in nearby Bath, New York and changed 
its calls letters to WGHT, reportedly stand- 
ing for the initials of his father. 

After Walter’s family sold the Taylor 


AWA’s sketch of WEKT-FM drawn by Wal- 
ter Taylor. 
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Winery to Coca-Cola in 1977, a court 
agreed that Walter couldn’t use his last 
name on bottles produced at his personal 
Bully Hill Winery. In a stroke of marketing 
genius that earned him publicity across the 
country, Walter S. blacked out his last name 
on the label of every bottle. He eventually 
trade-marked the “Magic Marker” logo. 


1977 Bully Hill Wine Label. 


After being ordered to turn over every- 
thing else with the name Taylor on it, Wal- 
ter painted the name on a goat and offered it 
to Coke saying “They have our name and 
heritage, but they didn’t get our goat.” After 
Coke declined the offer, Taylor drove the 
goat around the Finger Lakes in his vehicle. 
An AWA member remembers seeing it in 
the parking lot of a Rochester-area Howard 
Johnson’s. 

A tragic auto accident in January of 1990 
left Walter Taylor a quadriplegic. The avid 
artist, inventor, flying enthusiast, musician, 
poet, author, tennis player, ham operator 
and broadcast station owner died in 2001. 

Walter Taylor trivia: Bully Hill debuted a 
new graphic on its bottles in 1985 warning 
consumers not to drink and drive. It was the 
first American winery to include this type 
of warning. The graphic was paired with the 
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message “WARNING: Even though wine 
has been used by humans for over 4,253 


years irresponsible use of this product 
could be harmful.” : 


THE AWA MUSEUM HAS AN EMMY ON DISPLAY 


he annual Emmy awards are adminis- 

tered by the Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences (ATAS), and the statuette 
depicts a winged woman holding an atom. 
The trophy was designed in 1948 by TV en- 
gineer Louis McManus, who famously 
modeled the trophy after his lovely wife, 
Dorothy. 


The 1961 Emmy Award on display at the 
Museum. 


~ tion of ‘Immy. 


Where did the Emmy get its name? Harry 
Lubcke, a pioneer television engineer and 
the third Academy president, suggested 
“Immy,” a term commonly used for the 
early image orthicon camera. The name 
stuck and was later modified to Emmy, 
which members though was more appropri- 
ate for a female symbol—“It’s a feminiza- 

The Emmy award currently on display at 
the Museum was awarded on May 16, 1961 
and was discovered in the estate of an RCA 
executive in New Jersey. 

Three awards, each engraved for “Out- 
standing Engineering or Technical Achieve- _ 
ment” were presented to RCA, Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. and English Elec- 
tric Valve Co., co-designers of the 4/4" 
Image Orthicon television camera tube. 

The display includes some original press 
photos, and a 1961 Awards Program. 

We have to admit that we experience spe- 
cial feelings when holding onto the Emmy 
(with gloves, of course!) 

James Kreuzer, N2GHD, 

Assistant Curator 

Media Librarian 

Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL, 

Assistant Curator 

AWA Awards Coordinator 


FROM THE EDITOR, continued from p. 4 


email me at awajournaleditor@ 
antiquewireless.org with a description of the 
problem, and we will send you a replace- 
ment. As we have previously mentioned, 
changes in mail handling and delivery or- 
dered in June 2020 by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral can often delay delivery of publications 
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such as the AWA Journal, so delivery of 
your copy may take longer than it has in the 
past. Time-sensitive material is posted on 
the AWA website in addition to publishing 
it in the AWA Journal. 

I hope to see you at the Museum! 

David D. Kaiser, Editor 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
EDITED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The Stromberg-Carlson Pagemaster 
A Call From Your Coat Pocket 


By Tom Bavis (tbavis@rochester.rr.com) 
found this donated item in the AWA 
Museum—it was marked “pager” on 
the tag—and it seemed a bit odd, with 

a clear plastic front exposing the internal 

circuit. Since it was marked “Stromberg 

Carlson, Rochester NY” on the back I knew 

it was locally made, so I looked through the 

Museum library for more information. 

I found a photo in a Stromberg brochure, 


AWA Museum’s clear-case Pagemaster. 
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nothing more. An internet search was more 
fruitful: A Stromberg catalog showing the 
pager and the tone encoder and transmit- 
ter!, a number of contemporary magazine 
articles, and an 8-page paper? including cir- 
cuit descriptions presented at the summer 
1958 AIEE conference (the AIEE and IRE 
merged in 1962 to become the IEEE). 

Among the earliest references I found 
were a product announcement? from June 
1956, and a 1957 magazine cover showing 
its use at Rochester’s Strong Memorial 
Hospital (likely a pilot test site) reproduced 
on the following page. 

This shows it to be a very early applica- 
tion of transistors, only two years after the 
earliest commercial transistor radio. The 
designers took full advantage of the low 
power consumption achievable with tran- 
sistors, claiming up to 1000 hours of battery 


pagemaster® selective radio-paging system 


This selective personal radio 
paying system consists of am 
coder, troasmitter ond co must 
‘ber of sigual units Geasivers), 
up t% 

Fast operation * When o teale- 
phone cali comes in for « 
PAGEMASTER” subscriber 
equipped with a receiver, the 


ever he fs. his receiver xe 
sponds with ao quiet, pleasant 
ton which tells him he is 
weet, 


Encoder and transmitter * The 

PAGEMARTER encoder ts 

mounted next to the telephone 

owitchbourd. The tranemitter 

may be installed in any euites 
ble location in the building. 

Signating is accomplished 

hy setting a spacilied code 

i. ond pasta aged wawitch, Each 


tezined te operate the unit in 
mimates, 
Packotsize receiver + The 
GRMASTER tecelver fits eaa- 
ily into: shirt or enot pocket. 
2 ia tuned to seceive o trans: 
mitted RF frequency. This tre- 
gueney fi cplitude mada. 
loted by up fo four successive 


audio frequencies. 


systems may be used by indus- 
tial plana, tx ol fields, construction projects, 
hospitals, civil defenze groups and other organi 


Stromberg-Carlson catalog. 
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life (a few months, if it was always turned __ line survived parent company General Dy- 
off when out of paging range). The price of | namics’ shutdown of many Rochester op- 
the pager was shown from $125 to $179 in erations in late 1961—it was sold? to the 
various articles; the equivalent of around _ Bogen division of Lear Siegler. 

$1500 today, so adoption of the system 

must have been limited. But it must have The Transmitter and Encoder 

been profitable as the Pagemaster product The paging signal used a transmitter op- 
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Pagemaster at Strong Memorial Hospital 
featured on cover of 1957 Service Dealer & 
Electronic Servicing. 
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erating on 27 or 35 MHz; transmitters were 
made in 1W, 5W and 30W ratings, depend- 
ing on coverage required. A 100 mW trans- 
mitter> was added in 1961, for a small sys- 
tem or extension of coverage. AM modula- 
tion was used. 

The encoder generated a unique se- 
quence of tones to call each receiver. The 
nine tones from 160 to 301 Hz were gener- 
ated by dividing from a 20.48 KHz crystal 
oscillator and sequenced via switches dri- 
ven by a timing motor. One to four tone se- 
quences could be sent, repeating every 20 
seconds until the call was reset. Although 
the paper (Reference 2) refers only to three 
and four-tone systems, the earlier product 
announcement and the hospital photo imply 
that a two-tone system was initially used, 
allowing 64 pagers to be used (certain of 
the 81 possible codes caused false trigger- 
ing). Likewise 455 codes were available 
with three reeds, and 3235 codes with four. 


The Receiver 

The unit with the unusual transparent case 
was likely a salesman’s sample or an engi- 
neering model. The latter is suggested by the 
presence of a signal lamp supplementing the 
call tone—a feature not found in any docu- 
mentation. It was likely a “one time” demon- 
stration feature—it blocked the battery 
cover! The calling code “345” is marked on 
the tuned reed case and also on the back. The 
hearing aid earpiece which sounded the call 
tone can be seen above the reed case. 

The circuit uses a superregenerative de- 
tector with a tuned loop antenna—selected 


transistors were likely required in those 
early days. A two-stage amplifier drove the 
magnet coil which excited tuned reeds for 
tone detection. The first reed touched a con- 
tact when vibrating, charging a capacitor. 
The second reed would pass that voltage to 
charge a second capacitor. If the third reed 
was activated, it would pass the capacitor 
voltage to the fourth and last transistor, 
wired as an audio oscillator. It had no base 
bias, so drew no current until it was trig- 
gered into oscillation. A reset switch 
shorted the feedback transformer to kill the 
tone, though it would re-trigger on the re- 
peated tone sequence—I’m sure the users 
would have switched it off while heading 
for the nearest phone. 

Though such local-use pagers were a 
technological dead-end, they represented 
the “leading edge” technology of the time. 
The development of the integrated circuit 
was just around the corner (Texas Instru- 
ments: 1959) which would lead to circuits 
of then incredible complexity at unimagin- 
ably low cost. 


REFERENCES: 

1. Search term: “SC private tel” (relevant 
page below). 

2. Search term: “Pagemaster” (available to 
IEEE members) 

3. Radio Electronics, 6/56, p. 8 

4. Television Digest 12/61, p. 23 

5. PF Reporter 8/61, p. 69 

Special thanks to WOrlaradiohisory, com for 

its extensive online magazine collection. 


THE CABOT RITCHIE RADIOS, continued from page 28 


Sewall Cabot went on to work for Acme 
Apparatus and made an additional mark 
with his work on the Acme reflex receivers. 

These sets are very rare today. I have 
owned the CBR-2 (#130), CBR-4 (#?) and 
the CA-1 (#91) RF amp. Another Ritchie 
item appeared at the Terrey auction but I 
have lost track of it and can’t identify it. It 
may have been a sort of Preselector or wave 
trap. I would love to add it to my collection. 
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The CBR-4 was swapped and recently 
showed up in Estes auction. The CBR-2 
was unshielded and thought to be the origi- 
nal design. These sets are very well made, 
as is the separate Type CA-1 RF amplifier 
in my collection. These are typical of the 
limited production New England radios that 
I prefer to own. I would by glad to share in- 
formation on these sets. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to members for 


browsing and research. 


AWA Review Archives, Volumes 1-32 
(1986-2019) 
Virtually all of the reviews in this col- 


umn have reported on books rather than » 


other types of literature. I am taking this op- 
portunity to report on another type of liter- 
ature, namely the AWA Review. In the 
Spring 2021 issue of the AWA Journal 
(Vol. 61, No. 2), you may have seen the an- 
nouncement on page 10 that past issues of 
the AWA Review, except for the two most 
recent issues, are now available online for 
anyone to download at no cost. Of course, 
AWA members will continue to receive the 
latest hardcopy of each issue every year as 
part of their membership. For members 
who have received mailed hardcopies of the 
AWA Review for many years, this may not 
appear to be a big deal. But I assure you 
that it is. The AWA Review is the premier 
publication that reviews the history of elec- 
tronic communication, but until now the 
distribution has been limited to AWA 
members and those who purchase copies 
from the AWA Museum store at a cost of 
$20 or less. As a result, AWA Reviews do 
not receive the wide distribution enjoyed by 
other journals reporting on the history of 
electronic communication, such as the arti- 
cles characterized as “Scanning our Past” 
that appear in the Proceedings of the IEEE. 

All but the two most recent issues of the 
AWA Review are now available for down- 
load at no cost on the AWA website. The 
two most recent issues will be available for 
all from the AWA Museum store and eBay 
on a flash drive in a word-searchable format 
for a cost of $20. This is a nominal price 
compared to other journals that offer their 
publications online for download in elec- 
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tronic format. Note that many past hard- 
copy issues of the AWA Review also are 
available from the AWA Museum store at 
a nominal cost. The index page for all 
issues can be found at: https://www. 
antiquewireless.org/homepage/awa-review- 
master-index. The AWA Review Archives 
can be found on the AWA website at: 
https://www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/ 
awa-review-archive/, or from the top of the 
index page, which is shown in Fig. 1. The ~ 
top of the archive page is shown in Fig. 2. 

This is a big deal for at least four reasons. 
First and foremost, the papers of past, pre- 
sent, and future authors will have a much 
larger distribution and are more likely to be 
read and referenced for their work. Second, 
the AWA Review will attract a wider range of 
authors, particularly academicians who wish 
to publish work in widely-circulated, peer- 
reviewed journals. Third, the reader or re- 
searcher can download all issues and quickly 
scan through them all at once. He or she also 
may easily copy phrases and images from the 
downloaded PDF file. Fourth, if a user saves 
all of the Review issues in a single file folder 
on a computer, a word search will cover all 
issues in that file, rather than having to search 
one issue at a time. A search for “Marconi,” 
may bring up too many citations, but a search 
for a relatively obscure name, such as 
“Pupin,” or a specific short phrase such as 
“Villa Grifone,” can be very fast. 

As of the 2021 issue, there are 34 issues 
dating back to the first Review published in 
1986. There were two years in which there 
was no publication: 1994 and 1997. From 
inception, there have been a total of eight 
editors and co-editors. Robert Murray had 
the longest run as editor with ten issues 
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(Vols. 19-28), while William Fizette was 
second with six issues as editor (Vols. 9- 
13) plus three issues as managing editor 
(Vols. 1-3). William Fizette’s most memo- 
rable issue is undoubtedly Vol. 12, pub- 
lished in 1999, with a single article entitled 
“The Atwater Kent Radios” written by 
Ralph O. Williams, NV3T. This issue is the 
only one that was devoted to a single fea- 
ture article. 
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AWA Review Archive 


The AWA Review has been published since 1986. The AWA Board of Trustees has approved the posting of all 
issues except the last iwo year’s issues. Beiow is a listing by Year and Volume for each issue. The listing is a “hot 
link” to that issue’s PDF document. Where available, to the right of each volume is a link to that issue's cover image. 
(In some cases the file is of substantial size, especially those that contain color illustrations.) A few issues are yet to 


be posted. As time permits the remaining issues will be posted. 


A complete index of all issues is on-line at the AWA Review Master index page here. 
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Fig. 1: AWA Review archive page. 
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cover Image for Issue. 


The format of the AWA Review and the 
cover created for the first volume endured 
for the first sixteen issues. The first three is- 
sues had a front cover photograph of antique 
wireless equipment that had little do with 
the articles inside. When William Fizette be- 
came editor, he started the tradition of plac- 
ing a photograph on the cover that was asso- 
ciated with one of the articles within. Brian 

(continued on page 25) 
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AWA Review Master Index 


Below is a complete index to all 33 issues of the AWA Review. 


NOTE: PAST ISSUES OF THE AWA REVIEW ARE AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE. 


The AWA Board of Trustees have decided to post all but the most recent two year’s of the AWA Review on this website. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


adwunsch@gmail.com 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


NEAL CONAN (1949-2021) 

Neal Conan, a major figure in public 
radio, both as journalist and raconteur, has 
an unusual story. He came from a wealthy 
and educated family and attended two elite 
private schools, Loomis Chaffee in Con- 
necticut and Riverdale Country Day School 
in the Bronx. Instead of going off to col- 
lege, at age 17 he showed up at WBAI-FM 


in New York, one of America’s first public , 


radio stations, and talked his way into a job. 
Through sheer persistence, he got the sta- 
tion’s staff to teach him the basics of broad- 
casting—engineering and announcing. 
Conan remained in broadcasting for almost 
half a century as a news analyst and story 
teller. Perhaps he is best known for his 12 
years of hosting Talk of the Nation, Na- 
tional Public Radio’s famed two-hour 
weekday live call-in program. 

Moving on from WBAI to WRVR-FM 
in New York, Conan met NPR’s Robert 
Siegel and at age 27 joined NPR. His first 
job was as a producer of the major news 
program All Things Considered. Subse- 
quently, he covered the White House, Pen- 
tagon, and State Department for NPR. He 
was courageous; during the 1991 Gulf War 
he and Chris Hedges of the New York Times 
were captured by the Iraqi Republican 
Guard and held for a week while reporting 
on the Shia rebellion in Basra, Iraq. 

In March of 2013 NPR announced that it 
was ending the 21-year run of Talk of the 
Nation. Conan had begun hosting the pro- 
gram the day preceding the September 11, 
2001 attacks. It is not apparent why the 
show ended—Conan had been opposed to 
the decision. The program was replaced by 
Here and Now, which originates from 
WBUR in Boston. Conan left to join 
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Hawaiian Public Radio as a news analyst, 
moving to that state where he settled to 
raise macadamia nuts. 

After Conan’s death was announced, 
Scott Simon, the host of NPR’s Weekend 
Edition told the New York Times “There are 
thousands of people whom he interviewed, 
or from whom he took questions, and mil- 
lions of listeners who are left with a direct 
personal memory of his kindness, intelli- 
gence, and eagerness to hear what they had 
LOsay ae 

Conan’s full name was Neal Joseph 
Conan III. He was born in Beirut, Lebanon, 
where his father was a physician who 
headed the medical center at the American 
University of Beirut. His mother, Theodora 
Blake, was a homemaker. The family 
moved to Saudi Arabia where the boy’s fa- 
ther worked for ARAMCO, the Arabian 
American Oil Company. They eventually 
settled in the United States, where Neal fin- 
ished high school. In 1989 he married Liane 
Hansen, who hosted NPR’s Weekend Edi- 
tion Sunday and for a time they co-hosted 
Talk of the Nation. They divorced in 2011 
after having a son and a daughter. Conan 
was diagnosed with brain cancer at age 70, 
and died August 10, 2020 at age 71 on his 
farm in Hawaii. Besides his children, he 1s 
survived by his domestic partner, American 
travel writer, poet and essayist Gretel 
Ehrlich. 


DICK FARREL (1956-2021) 

Following Dick Farrel’s August 4, 2021 
death in West Palm Beach, Florida at age 
65, his partner Kit Farley announced to the 
press “He was known as the other Rush 
Limbaugh.” Farrel did bear some similari- 
ties to Limbaugh, who also died this year. 
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Both had been referred to as right wing 
“shock jocks” of radio. However, in contrast 
to Limbaugh, Farrel’s passing received na- 
tional attention not because of his fame but 
because of its circumstances. Although 
Florida had become a hot bed of COVID-19 
virus deaths during the summer of 2021, in 
June, Farrel urged his listeners not to get 
vaccinated against the COVID-19 virus, de- 
scribing Dr. Anthony Fauci as a “power- 
tripping lying freak.” As recently as a month 
before his death, Farrel had posted on Face- 
book “Why take a vax promoted by people 
who lied 2 u all along about masks, where 
the virus came from and the death toll?” 
Shortly before his death from complications 
of COVID-19, Farrel had changed his mind. 
His close friend Amy Leigh Hair wrote on 
Facebook “Covid Took One Of My Best 
Friends! RIP Dick Farrel,” and that the ail- 
ing Farrel had texted her from the hospital 
saying “Get it...I wish I had gotten it (the 
vaccine).” Hair also posted “He is the rea- 
son I took the shot!” 

Farrel appeared as a commentator, and a 
promoter of 2020 election conspiracy theo- 
ries, on Florida radio stations WIOD in 
Miami, WPBR in Palm Beach, WJUP in 
Jupiter and WFLN in Arcadia. He also 
served as a stand-in news anchor for the con- 
servative cable TV channel Newsmax, and 
reportedly also did voiceovers for numerous 
commercials. Another friend, Mick Mc- 
Cabe, said “Dick was a pioneering “conver- 
sation shock’ host, certainly here in South 
Florida, and a staunch friend both personally 
and to listeners here for decades.” 

A native of Queens, New York, the name 
“Dick Farrel” was a pseudonym. He was 
born to Max and Norma Levitt and given 
the name Farrel Austin Levitt. Levitt was a 
graduate of Queens College and began his 
radio career in New York at WVIP in 
Westchester. He evidently never married 
nor did he have any close relative survivors. 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE (1925-2021) 

If you grew up in Philadelphia in the 
1940s and 50s, and listened to local station 
WCAU, you may well have fond memories 
of Elliot Lawrence. Lawrence was born 
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Elliot Lawrence Broza in Philadelphia on 
February 14, 1925 to Stan Lee Broza and 
Esther Lee Broza. He came from a radio 
family; his father helped found WCAU and 
his mother wrote for radio. In 1927 his par- 
ents launched a radio show that some read- 
ers may remember, if not from radio, per- 
haps from its later incarnation on television: 
The Horn and Hardart Children’s Hour. 
Horn and Hardart was a chain of Automat 
cafeterias that started in Philadelphia. The 
program was intended to showcase chil- 
dren’s talent. At age three, Elliot made his 
debut playing the piano on his parents’ radio 
program. He later contracted polio and man- 
aged, with exercise, to regain sufficient 
strength in his hands to continue with piano. 
The long-term effects of polio likely dis- 
qualified him from serving in WWII. In 
1945 Lawrence assumed his middle name 
as his last name, as he didn’t want to trade 
on his parents’ reputations and influence. 
Lawrence is best known for his adven- 
turous big band of the 1940s and 50s. He 
actually formed his first band when he was 
only 12. At age 18 he conducted station 
WCAU’s house band, becoming Music Di- 
rector in 1945; this was an era in which 
radio stations could support their own 
bands and orchestras. Despite his active 
work life, he graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania with a music degree at age 
19. During the war many bands were forced 
to dissolve when their musicians were 
drafted. Lawrence’s big band sound filled 
this gap, and could be heard nationally on 
CBS radio before he turned 21. The Elliot 
Lawrence Orchestra toured the United 
States and recorded albums for several 
major labels. These tours came to an end 
with the rise of rock-and-roll in 1956. 
Lawrence’s band was, for a time, called 
The Elevation, and it turned out a number 
of well-received albums. Among the musi- 
cians the group fostered were Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Al Cohn, Red Rodney and Johnny 
Mandel. The band derives its name from a 
“boppish” tune, Elevation, that he and sax- 
ophonist Mulligan wrote and which is well 
known to aficionados of that period’s jazz. 
Lawrence wrote the music for many soap 
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operas, composed the score for the 1976 
film Network and for the opening sequence 
of the 1971 film The French Connection. 
Lawrence served as music director of the 
Tony Awards from its first 1967 television 
broadcast until 2013, and was himself a 
1962 Tony recipient for his music direction 
of How to Succeed in Business Without Re- 
ally Trying. The Smithsonian Institution 
named Lawrence’s recording of Elevation, 
which he composed with Gerry Mulligan, 
“one of the top 50 jazz recordings of the 
20th Century.” You can hear it at https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=9 1|SDSLOXDY 

Lawrence was married for 63 years to the 
former Amy Bunin. She died in 2017 and 
he died in New York City on July 2, 2021. 
They leave four children and five grand- 
children. 


JULIUS MARVIN MONTGOMERY 
(1929-2020) 

In 1956, after leaving the Air Force, 
Julius Montgomery applied for a job with 
RCA at Cape Canaveral, Florida. This fact 
is unremarkable except that at that time 
Montgomery belonged to a very small mi- 
nority, a Black man with a First Class radio 
telephone operator’s license. After he 
passed the entry-level test, RCA offered 
him a job paying $76 a week. Realizing this 
was substandard, he held out and RCA 
came back with an offer of $96 per week, 
equivalent to about $924 in present day 
money. He became an electronics techni- 
cian in RCA’s development lab and was the 
first Black professional hired at the 
Canaveral space center. Until then, the only 
Blacks hired were custodians. Montgomery 
remained with RCA for 32 years. 

At the time Montgomery began working 
in East Central Florida, the Ku Klux Klan 
was still a major presence. The local 
County Sheriff was a Klansman, as were 
city and country commissioners. A histo- 
rian has described how local business peo- 
ple joined the Klan as casually as if they 
were signing up for the Rotary Club. In 
1956 Florida had the highest lynching rate 
of all Southern states in which the space 
program was present. 
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An article published by the Smithsonian 
Air and Space Museum quotes Mont- 
gomery on his first day at the RCA Devel- 
opment Lab: “I was a strange person com- 
ing into an all-white building. All white.” 
Describing his entry into his new work- 
place, he recalled “Nobody would shake 
my hand.” One by one, each of his cowork- 
ers turned away. “I got to the last fellow,” 
he said, “and I said ‘Hello, I’m Julius Mont- 
gomery.’ He said, ‘Look boy, that’s no way 
to talk to a white man!’” In a story indica- 
tive of who Julius Montgomery was—one 
he told many times during his life—“T said, 
‘Ah, forgive me, oh great, white bastard. 
What should I call you?’ And I laughed, 
and he laughed and he shook my hand.” 
Clearly, Montgomery had a knack for de- 
fusing ugly situations and humoring racists. 
He became a member of what were affec- 
tionately called “the range rats” who re- 
trieved and sustained the electronics from 
malfunctioning ballistic missiles. Mont- 
gomery is a major figure in the book We 
Could Not Fail: The First African Ameri- 
cans in the Space Program (2015) by 
Steven Moss and Richard Paul. 

He was born May 30, 1929, the first of 
12 children of Edward Perkins Mont- 
gomery and Queen Ester (Jackson) Mont- 
gomery. The family lived in the Rosewood 
section of Homewood, Alabama—this was 
the town’s oldest neighborhood and had 
been settled by former slaves after the Civil 
War. As a young man he attended the his- 
torically Black Tuskegee University, grad- 
uating in 1951. He soon joined the Air 
Force where he carried out secret work on 
the stations that received signals from spy 
satellites. Following his Air Force service, 
he worked as a radio broadcast engineer for 
a Black station in Mobile, Alabama. He ap- 
plied for jobs at various companies but was 
informed that they did not hire Blacks hav- 
ing his qualifications. 

At the end of the 1950s, after several 
years with RCA, one of his coworkers sug- 
gested creating a college level school to 
keep the tech staff up to date on engineer- 
ing. They rented space in a public school, 
but when Montgomery signed up the local 
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superintendent of schools said that a Black 
man could not take part in an integrated 
public school facility and threatened to shut 
the college down. Montgomery saved the 
project by withdrawing his name. Three 
years later the college owned its real estate 
and he was admitted. This school evolved 
and grew to become the well-known 
Florida Institute of Technology. The Insti- 
tute has always acknowledged its debt to 
Montgomery. In 2006 they created the 
Julius Montgomery Pioneer Award to 
honor people who had contributed to the 
community. At age 90 they awarded him an 
honorary doctoral degree. In addition to his 
contribution to the Black community by 
helping to integrate engineering within the 
space program, he also served his adopted 
hometown as President of the Greater Mel- 
bourne Chapter of the NAACP, and ap- 
peared at a panel discussion at the National 
Air and Space Museum featuring Blacks in 
the space program. He was the first Black 
to earn a place on the City Council of Mel- 
bourne; this came after his campaigning off 


and on for 13 years. 

Montgomery enjoyed many other inter- 
ests and hobbies. He was a licensed ham 
operator, a member of the local Power 
Squadron, a competitive table tennis player, 
and an accomplished builder of model air- 
planes and trains. He died at age 91 on Jan- 
uary 20, 2020 in a Melbourne nursing 
home, preceded in death by his wife, 
Gertrude King Montgomery, and his spe- 
cial friend, Mrs. Annie Lewis. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, two grandchildren, 
and six siblings, along with many other rel- 
atives and numerous friends. 
REFERENCES: 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE, continued from page 21 


Belanger gave the cover a new look when he 
became editor of Vol. 17 in 2004 by placing 
a table of contents on the cover, which was 
accompanied by a photograph from each of 
the five papers in the issue. He repeated this 
cover format on the 2005 issue. 

When Robert Murray became editor of 
Vol. 19 in 2006, he instituted many changes 
over his ten-year tenure that improved the ar- 
ticles and modernized the format. He is cred- 
ited with expanding the range of content, re- 
quiring peer review of all articles, adding full 
color to selected papers and the cover, and 
engaging Fiona Raven Book Design to de- 
velop creative layouts and unique covers. 
Bob Murray’s wrap-around design on the 
cover of the 2012 issue depicting the Silent 
Room of the Titanic on the front and the Mar- 
coni Wireless Room on the back will long be 
remembered. That issue, marking the centen- 
nial of the sinking of the Titanic, quickly sold 
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out and was reprinted the next year. 

If you want to see fantastic images of 
early hardware such as receivers, vacuum 
tubes, detectors, etc., the AWA Review is the 
place to find them. You will also find por- 
traits and photographs of early radio pio- 
neers, read review articles by authors who 
participated in the events they wrote about, 
and learn all about the history of electronic 
communication. You can quickly scan 
though all the articles in all the journals in 
no time at all with a touch of the button. I 
hope you enjoy skimming though all the 
back issues of the AWA Review as I have. 
I also hope this will inspire you to submit 
an article for the next issue. 

As a postscript, I have just learned that 
the archives of the AWA Review will also 
be available on the World Radio History 
website at https://worldradiohistory. 
com/index.htm. 
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BY MERRILL BANCROFT 


THE CABOT RITCHIE RADIOS 


A Nautical Instrument Company s Venture Into Radio 


dward Samuel Ritchie (1814- 

1895) was an inventor and 

physicist who had a reputation 
in the nineteenth century as being an 
innovative engineer and designer of 
scientific instruments and naviga- 
tional instrumentation. Always clever 
as a boy, and with an aptitude for the 
mechanical sciences, he co-founded a com- 
pany in 1850. After examining an induction 
coil by a German inventor (Ruhmkorff) he 
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Early ad for Ritchie’s induction coil. 
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RITCHIE 
LIQUID COMPASSES 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER AS 
THE BEST 


Sand tor Catalog “2” 
B.S RITCHIE & SONS, — Brceltlow, Mas. 


found ways to greatly improve it and his 
company soon had it in production. 

Ruhmkorff subsequently improved his 
own device by using Ritchie’s methodol- 
ogy, and at a conference in England re- 
ceived all of the recognition for it. Ritchie, 
disappointed, then turned his full attention 
to building navigation instruments. He 
began making the first liquid filled marine 
bearing compasses for the United States 
Navy prior to the American Civil War. 
Based upon their reputation for perfor- 
mance rater than from advertising, by 1900 
Ritchie had sold over 30,000 compasses to 
merchant vessels. The business he began in 
1850 became E. S. Ritchie & Son in 1866 
and in 1886 moved from Boston to new fa- 
cilities in nearby Brookline. 


CA-I RF amplifier. 
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Following Ritchie’s death in 1895, 
his sons transferred the scientific in- 
strument part of the business to the L. 
E. Knott Apparatus Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, while retain- 
ing the nautical instrument line. The 
firm was incorporated as E. S. Ritchie 
& Sons, Inc. in 1939. Now located in 
Pembroke, Massachusetts, the com- 
pany continues operations to the pre- 
sent day as Ritchie Navigation, man- 
ufacturing compasses, astro-naviga- 
tion devices, and other nautical 
equipment for all types of ships, even 
including small hand-bearing com- 
passes for recreational and amateur 
sailing vessels. 

Enter Sewall Cabot. Born in 1875, 
Cabot was a Boston engineer who had 
graduated from MIT in 1897 and had 
several patents to his credit. These in- 
cluded an electro-mechanical musical 
instrument, which created complex 
tones by resonating metal bars with an 
electromagnetic charge, generated by 
a tone-wheel. This device was similar 
to the more modern synthesizer. Cabot 


1,705,895. SYNTHETIC TONE MUSIC INSTRU- 

MENT. Sewatt Canot, Brookline, Mas8. Filed July 

8, 1918. Serjal No. 243,239. 4 Claims. (Cl. 84—1.) 

1. A musica! instrument comprising sounders adapted 
to furnish a musical scale, electro-magnetic means for ex- 
citing the soOunders individually, said means ineluding 
‘playing switches to whick the sounders are related ag 
fundamentals respectively, relay swiiches responsive to 
the controi of the playing switches respectively to connect 
for conjoint operation with each fundamental sounder one 
ev more other sounders harmonicaty related thereto, re- 
Sistance elements, means for putting said resistance ele- 
ments into circuit selectively to produce a predetermined 
tone quality from each group of sounders put into play 
conjointly as aforesaid, and one or more controllers each 
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arranged to determine which harmonic sounder or sounders 
will be put into play conjointly with éach fundamental 
sounder and simultaneously to determine which resistance 
elements will be put into the cireults of said sounders re- 
spectively. 


was working at E. S. Ritchie at least 
by 1909. 

Like many others in the 1920s, Cabot 
dabbled in radio circuit development and had 
some patents on various designs. In early 1922 
he devised a single-stage RF amplifier circuit 
having both the grid and plate tuning circuits 
ona single shaft, tuned to the same frequency, 
in contrast the broadly tuned multistage am- 
plifier circuits then in common use. A plate 
vernier adjusted regeneration without substan- 
tially affecting the frequency. Cabot applied 
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Sewall Cabot’s 1918 patent for a synthetic musi- 
cal tone generator. 


for a patent (#1,545,940) on this arrangement 
on May 25, 1922 and it was granted on July 
14, 1925. A few known radios were manufac- 
tured and sold using this circuit arrangement 
designated as models CBR-2 and CBR-4. I 
haven’t seen, or nor have I heard of any other 
complete broadcast models. 

But—there was a fly in the ointment in 
the person of Greenleaf Pickard, who at that 


CBR interior view. 
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INSTALLATION ‘AND 
OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS — BI 


of the 


Cabot Radio Receiving Set 


Tyre CBR q. (Patent applied for) 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


Office ond Factory 
112 Cypress St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Cabot CBR instruction sheet cover. (Edi- 


tor’s note: Instruction sheet will be posted 
on AWA website.) 
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Greenleaf Pickard’s letter alleging patent 
infringements. 
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time was with Wireless Specialty and, after 
examining the circuit reported a violation 
of the 1908 Pickard Loop Antenna patent 
as well as the Armstrong Regenerative 
patent. That controversy plus the end of the 
radio boom probably ended E. S. Ritchie’s 
interest in radio production as they already 
had a successful operation. 

I have found no commercial Ritchie ad- 
vertising beyond that in a Pettingel An- 
drews (Boston) catalog dated September 
1923. A radio is pictured and described in 
the April 1, 1926 Boston Evening Tran- 
script newspaper. This model may or may 
not have gone into production; I have never 
heard of anyone finding one. I expect it was 
the last design of a Cabot-Ritchie radio. 

(continued on page 19) 


The Cabot Radio Receiving Set 


This set has been highly commended for its selectivity 
and its ability to cut out local broadcasting stations 
and enable the user to enjoy the programs of distant 
stations at will. 


The Cabot Receiver has a very wide range and has 
proven satisfactory to all its users. It consists of a tuned 
radio amplifier, a detector and an audio amplifier tuned 
by use of a five turn loop (4‘feet high by 3 feet wide) 
mounted on swivel base. The Receiver is mounted and 
enclosed in a neat mahogany eabinet. 


Cabot Receiver, with loop (less accessories) . . .$175.00 


Cabot CBR catalog description. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, THURSDAY, APRIL 1%, 1926 


Said to Be a Year Ahead of Its Time 
Sere % 


Newspaper description of radio, probably 
Ritchie’s final receiver design. 
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BY MARK ERDLE, AE2EA 


200 METERS AND UP 
New Life on Old Bands 


ecember 13th, 1912, was a big day 
De« radio amateurs in the United 

States, since that was the day that 
the Radio Act of 1912 went into effect, ex- 
iling amateurs to the wavelengths below 
200 meters or roughly the frequencies 
above 1500 KHz. The law seems to have 
been an attempt to legislate amateur radio 
out of existence; since the general wisdom 
at that time was that the usefulness of a 
radio frequency was proportional to its 
wavelength, the longer the wavelength, the 
more desirable it was. This misconception 
was not in accord with the laws of physics, 
but was the result of the available radio 
technology of the time being spark trans- 
mitters and receivers with simple detectors. 
Nine years and three days later, on Decem- 
ber 13th, 1921, radio technology had im- 
proved, and the laws of physics were vindi- 
cated when amateur station 1BCG in 
Greenwich, Connecticut was heard on the 
North Ayrshire coast in south western Scot- 
land, thirty miles from Glasgow, during the 
second transatlantic tests of 1921. 

With the 1921 demonstration of the use- 
fulness of these shorter wavelengths and 
the continuing improvements in technol- 
ogy, most radio amateurs were content to 
let commercial, marine and government 
stations have exclusive use of the wave- 
lengths longer than 200 meters. The propa- 
gation of the shorter wavelength amateur 
bands allowed for reliable communication 
under a wider range of seasonal, solar and 
weather conditions than the longer wave- 
lengths, and effective transmitting antennas 
were of a more manageable size, but there 
were some amateurs who longed to return 
to these forbidden medium frequency (MF) 
and low frequency (LF) bands. In the 2000s 
the obsolescence of many of the historical 


radio operations in the frequency range be- 
tween 100 KHz and the lower end of the 
AM broadcast band at 535 KHz provided 
an opportunity for new amateur radio fre- 
quency allocations in this range. By then, 
satellites and high frequency single side- 
band marine radio provided more reliable 
worldwide communication at sea than did 
longwave communication. Aircraft naviga- 
tion was less reliant on the non-directional 
beacons that operated between 190 KHz 
and 535 KHz, relying instead on more 
modern navigational aids. The Department 
of Homeland Security shut down the 
LORAN-C navigation system transmitters 
that were operated by the US Coast Guard 
at 10OOKHz on Feburary 8th, 2010, another 
victim of GPS. At the 2007 World Radio- 
communication Conference (WRC-07), the 
International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) allocated a small slice of the low fre- 
quency band, from 135.7 to 137.8 KHz, to 
the amateur radio service, known as the 
2200 meter band. Five years later at WRC- 
12, the ITU allocated a medium frequency 
band to radio amateurs, the 630 meter band, 
from 472 to 479 KHz, but it wasn’t until 
March, 2017 that the FCC issued a Report 
and Order announcing that US amateur 
radio operators with a General-class license 
or above would be allowed to operate in the 
2200 meter and 630 meter bands, but then 
only after notifying the Utilities Technol- 
ogy Council (UTC) of their intent to oper- 
ate by submitting their call signs, intended 
band(s) of operation, and the coordinates 
of their antenna’s fixed location. This re- 
quirement was to prevent interference with 
Power Line Carrier (PLC) communication 
systems operated by electric utilities on the 
same frequencies, but it would take until 
September 15, 2017 for this requirement to 
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be approved by the US Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

The technical developments that con- 
tributed to the abandonment of the wave- 
lengths above 200 meters by the traditional 
users of these frequencies also improved 
the ability of radio amateurs to communi- 
cate under the challenging conditions on 
these frequencies. From the earliest days of 
electronic communication there has been a 
shortage of bandwidth, and this applies to 
both wired and wireless systems. Maximiz- 
ing the capacity of its communication net- 
work was always a goal for Bell Telephone, 
and to that end Bell Labs conducted some 
groundbreaking research into that problem. 
In the 1920s, Bell researcher Harry Nyquist 
published two important papers on the sub- 
ject, Certain Factors Affecting Telegraph 
Speed in 1924 and Certain Topics in Tele- 
graph Transmission Theory in 1928, in 
which Nyquist examines the importance of 
signal shaping, message encoding, and the 
minimum bandwidth required for a trans- 
mission of a given speed of signaling. 
There’s even a discussion of single side- 
band versus double sideband modulation in 
his 1928 paper. Also in 1928, Bell re- 
searcher Ralph Hartley published his paper 
Transmission of Information, in which he 
demonstrated “that the total amount of 1n- 
formation that can be transmitted is propor- 
tional to frequency range transmitted and 
the time of the transmission.” These three 
works laid the foundation for Bell re- 
searcher Claude Shannon’s 1948 paper 4 
Mathematical Theory of Communication, 
which focuses on how best to encode infor- 
mation over a communication channel. Al- 
though the details of Shannon’s work are 
beyond the scope of this article, his ideas 
were the foundation of the science of infor- 
mation theory, which has revolutionized 
modern electronic communication. 

Joe Taylor, amateur radio call sign K1JT, 
is a Nobel Prize laureate in Physics for his 
discovery, along with Russell Alan Hulse, 
of a “new type of pulsar, a discovery that 
has opened up new possibilities for the 
study of gravitation.” I’ve never spoken 
with Joe Taylor, but I imagine that the time 
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that one spends at a radio telescope while 
searching for radio signals originating hun- 
dreds of light years from earth, just might 
stimulate some deep thoughts about weak 
signal communication. In 2001, Joe Taylor 
released a computer program, WSJT 
(Weak Signal Joe Taylor) that uses digital 
signal processing techniques that are de- 
rived from the work of Nyquist, Hartley 
and particularly Shannon. The current ver- 
sion of this program, WSJT-X, is now an 
open source program that is continually 
being improved by a small team of devel- 
opers. WSJT-X contains specialized mod- 
ules for such esoteric communication 
modes as moonbounce, high-speed meteor 
scatter, troposcatter, and low frequency 
communication, all operating over single 
sideband radio. Each of these modes uses a 
specialized signal encoding that has been 
designed to overcome the particular chal- 
lenges of communicating over the targeted 
path. Since it’s a waste of the precious re- 
sources of time and bandwidth to transmit 
redundant data that can’t contribute to an 
accurate reproduction of a message at the 
receiver, source coding is used to ensure 
that messages contain unique, unambigu- 
ous information. Information rarely travels 
Over a communication channel uncor- 
rupted, and channel coding is used to add 
just enough redundancy in a message to 
allow a transmission that has been cor- 
rupted by noise, fading, Doppler shift or 
any of the other vagaries of the real world 
to be accurately reconstructed at the re- 
ceiver, this is also known as forward error 
correction. Selecting an appropriate error 
correcting code is a tradeoff, and different 
error correcting codes are used in different 
situations. 

The primary challenge in the 630 meter 
and 2300 meter bands for reception is the 
low signal to noise ratio that’s inherent at 
these frequencies. The low signal to noise 
ratio is the result of multiple factors. In 
most areas of the United States and Canada 
the maximum effective isotopic radiated 
power (EIRP) on these bands is 5 watts, al- 
though EIRP is limited to 1 watt in some 
areas, and amateurs are forced to use inef- 
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ficient, electrically short antennas, a one- 
quarter wavelength vertical antenna on the 
630 meter band would be close to 500 feet 
tall, but the FCC has imposed a maximum 
antenna height of 60 meters for these bands. 
The other factor contributing to the poor 
signal to noise ratio is the high atmospheric 
noise on these bands. WSJT-X has modes 
specifically designed to overcome the chal- 
lenges inherent in medium- and low-fre- 
quency operation. As Ralph Hartley 
pointed out in his 1928 paper, transmission 
speed and bandwidth both contribute to the 
capacity of a channel, and a recently intro- 
duced mode in the WSJT-X suite, called 
FST4, was designed specifically for MF 
and LF operation, with adjustable transmis- 
sion lengths between 15 seconds and 30 
minutes, the longer, slower modes having 
correspondingly narrower bandwidths with 
the slowest mode having an occupied band- 
width of 0.36 Hz. At the commonly used 
transmission length of two minutes, FST4 
has a threshold sensitivity that allows a sig- 
nal that is 31 db below the noise in a 2500 
Hz receiver bandwidth to achieve a 50% 
chance of a decode. With the 30-minute 
length the corresponding threshold SNR is 
-43 db. These modes are definitely not for 
tag chew sessions, but are for making DX 
contacts and performing propagation test- 
ing under difficult conditions. Other modes 
are also used on these bands, CW, QRSS 
(extremely slow CW) and even Hell- 
schreiber can be found, but telephony is 
rarely used since the typical SSB voice sig- 
nal is around 3 KHz wide and the entire 630 
meter band is 7 KHz wide, the 2200 meter 
band is only 2.1 KHz wide. 

On September 15, 2017 I notified the 
Utilities Technology Council of my intent 
to operate on the 630 meter amateur band, 
and hearing nothing from them within the 
30 day window, I was ready to assemble a 
station. My transceiver, a Yaesu FTDX- 
3000, has a fine receiver for 630 meters but 
it won’t transmit below the 160 meter band. 
Around this time many airports were de- 
commissioning their non-directional beacon 
transmitters (NDBs), so I started watching 
the online auction sites for a used NDB. I 
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located a 25 watt Southern Avionics NDB 
that was being sold by an airport in the state 
of Georgia, and I was able to buy it for $100 
although shipping from Georgia to my 
home in New York State raised my cost 
considerably. This transmitter was designed 
to repeatedly send a modulated CW call 
sign and could be tuned from 190 KHz to 
625 KHz, but the real prize was the auto an- 
tenna tuner which was used as a motorized 
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NDB transmitter. 


variometer to match the sort of electrically 
short antenna that I already had, an 80 meter 
dipole configured as a Marconi Tee. I 
planned to use the transmitter only as a 
power amplifier, so I disabled the Morse 
code generating circuitry and | retuned it 
from its original frequency of 272 KHz to 
the center of the 630 meter band. 

The next challenge was providing a mod- 
ulated low level 630 meter signal to this 
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AE2EA 630 meter WSPR contacts. 


former NDB. The previous year I had pur- 
chased two down-converters at the AWA 
Spring Meet after they had gone unsold at 
the auction. These down-converters were 
originally designed to extend the lower’ 
range of a Hewlett-Packard signal genera- 
tor down to 10 KHz, and accomplished this 
by mixing the incoming signal down by 50 
MHz. This would allow me to operate my 
transceiver in split mode, receiving on 630 
meters and transmitting on the 6 meter 
band, then downconverting that signal into 
the 630 meter band. I needed a 40 db atten- 
uator to limit the output of my transceiver 
to below 1 milliwatt for the down-con- 
verter. After down-converting, I used an 
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HP instrumentation amplifier (also pur- 
chased at an AWA Spring Meet) to amplify 
the low level 630 meter signal to around 13 
dbm before sending it over 150 feet of 
coaxial cable to the NDB amplifier at the 
base of my antenna. I was on the air on 630 
meters by March of 2018. 

One of the popular WSJT modes is 
WSPR, an acronym for “Weak Signal 
Propagation Reporter’, a protocol designed 
to test radio propagation at low power and 
optionally report the results on a website. 
On my first night of 630 meter operation I 
used WSPR to see how my station was per- 
forming and I was pleased to see that I was 
being heard by K9FD in Hawaii and 
GMA4OAS in Scotland, from my home near 
Rochester, New York. 

I previously mentioned the inherently low 
efficiency of electrically short antennas, the 
calculated the gain of my antenna on 630 
meters is -19 db, reducing my 30 watt trans- 

(continued on page 44) 
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We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 
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ROY C. BROWN, WA2TWS 


RY Chamberlain Brown, age 93, of 
ranklin Township, New Jersey, 
and until recently, a resident of Cher- 
ryville in a house purchased in 1948 
with the help of the WW2 GI Bill, died 
on January 10, 2021. 

Born June 9, 1927 in Irvington, 
New Jersey, Roy was the son of Roy 
Saxton Brown and Edna Lois Cham- 
berlain Brown. He served in the Third 
Army’s 97th Signal Battalion (re-des- 
ignated the 97th Constabulary Signal 
Squadron), on Occupation duty in 
Germany in 1946-47. Honorably dis- 
charged in 1947, he was employed by 
the Ortho Research Foundation, Rari- 
tan, a division of Johnson & Johnson, 
as a Spectrophotometric Analyst, and 
laboratory assistant for the director of 
the Organic Chemistry Laboratory, 
then transferred to Ortho Pharmaceu- 
tical Corporation’s Compounding de- 
partment. In 1955 he joined Visking 
Corporation, Flemington, as the head 
of the Customer Service Department, 
a position he held for fifteen years, 
until leaving for academia. His career 
as a full-time academic began in 
1970, when he joined the Rutgers 
University College Marketing faculty, 
and it continued with subsequent ap- 
pointments at Trenton State College 
(now The College of New Jersey), 
and Rider College (renamed Rider 
University). He had previously taught 
as an Adjunct at Rutgers New 
Brunswick, and Rutgers Newark, and 
later as a full-time Adjunct in the 
MBA Program of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Madison. He also taught 
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an MBA course at Monmouth Col- 
lege, and an undergraduate marketing 
course at Lehigh University. In 1996 
Roy retired from the Department of 
Business at DeSales University, (for- 
merly Allentown College), where he 
had been Assistant Professor of Mar- 
keting since 1990. 

Roy graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity College in 1956, with a BA in 
English, then earned an MBA in Mar- 
keting at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business. After 
taking predoctoral courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he passed a 
reading examination in Spanish, then 
completed coursework and passed 
reading examinations in German and 
French in the Communications doc- 
toral program at Temple University. 

Licensed in 1962 with amateur 
radio call WA2TWS, Roy was an Air 
Force MARS Net Manager from his 
home station during the Vietnam era. 
A Volunteer Examiner for the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League, he was also 
active in the New Jersey National 
Traffic System Morse Code (CW) 
message nets. He also held General, 
T-2 Telegraph, and GMDSS Opera- 
tor/ Maintainer commercial licenses, 
with ship radar endorsement. With the 
late Charles Kosman, WB2NQV, he 
was a founding member of the Cher- 
ryville Repeater Association. In the 
early 1960s, he volunteered as a mem- 
ber of Hunterdon County Civil De- 
fense RACES (Radio Amateur Civil 
Emergency Service), and was soon 
appointed Radiological Defense Offi- 
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cer, and RADEF Instructor. He later re- 
ceived State Police security clearance and 
qualified as a Deputy to Al Kahn, County 
Coordinator for Civil Defense. There he 
met Kahn’s secretary, Agnes Anderson, 
who became the love of his life until her 
death in 2012. In 1980-81, Roy served as 
Acting County Coordinator. 

Roy’s other interests included playing a 
custom-made LoPrinzi electric mandolin, 
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landscape painting, and photography. He 
had an exceptional soft spot for cats. 

Roy was a great guy and a wealth of 
knowledge. He loved to talk and it was al- 
ways a pleasure to visit with him. Roy was an 
authentic old-time CW operator who will be 
greatly missed on the AWA and QCWA nets. 

This submission prepared by Doug 
Crompton, WA3DSP and David D. Kaiser, 
Editor. 
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ADDA MAY GONTARZ, W3QBZ 


dda May (Hines) Gontarz of 
Lawrenceville, Pennsylvania passed 
away at age 96 on March 27, 2021, as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained in an auto accident. 
Adda was born August 8, 1924 to Walter 


Thomas Hines and Violet May (Spoerl) : 


Hines at their home 1n Rid- 
ley Park, Pennsylvania. 
She was a 1942 graduate of 
Glen-Nor High School in 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania 
where she excelled in aca- 
demics and especially in 
taking shorthand transla- 
tion. She married Stephen 
John Gontarz from Essing- 
ton in 1944 and settled in 
Broomall, Pennsylvania 
where they raised their 
family of six children. Al- 
ways interested in science 
and electronics, she at- 
tended RCA training in 
New Jersey, and in the early 1950s, when 
television was in its infancy, she and 
Stephen started a small television and radio 
repair business. In 1949 Adda acquired her 
General Class Communication License 
(W3QBZ) and began a lifelong love of Ham 
Radio. She and Stephen (W3PKX) built 
several receivers and 500 watt transmitters. 
Using adapted equipment from a B-29 
bomber, they installed 100 watt communi- 
cations equipment in each of their cars. 
Using exclusively CW mode, Adda soon ac- 
quired a large library of QSL cards from all 
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over the world. She even flew to England to 
visit one of her QSL contacts. During the 
Cold War era and the Cuban Missile Crisis 
Adda was an active member of Emergency 
Response Groups in Elmira, New York and 
the Civil Defense Team in Broomall, Penn- 
sylvania. She was a mem- 
ber of several local Ama- 
teur Radio groups over the 
years as well as being a 
member of AWA, and cel- 
ebrated her 94th birthday 
with a visit to the AWA 
Museum. In addition to her 
love of radio, Adda was 
very involved in volunteer- 
ing her time with St. Pius 
X church in Broomall and 
leading Girl Scout Troop 
#333 for many years. She 
loved camping, music, 
dance, baking, sweet wine 
and sharing a glass of Bai- 
leys with her family and friends. No one 
was a Stranger; she welcomed everyone, and 
her home was a haven to anyone in need. 
All that knew her will feel the loss and void. 
Adda was preceded in death by her husband 
Stephen, parents and eight siblings. She is 
survived by six children, 12 grandchildren, 
9 great-grandchildren and 3 great-great- 
grandchildren. She also was a beloved aunt, 
friend and inspiration to her many nieces, 
nephews and extended family, as well as a 
devoted companion to her dear friend 
George Kasdorf of Brooklyn, Michigan. 
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JAMES M. HARDESTY, N2DRT 


t is with great sadness that 

we share news of the pass- 
ing of a dear friend and fellow 
Collector/Historian. Jim Hard- 
esty passed away on Wednes- 
day, June 9, 2021 after a long 
illness. Jim was 75 years 
young and was known as the 
go-to historian for anything in- 
volving high voltage and/or 
Tesla. Jim lived in Trumans- 
burg, New York and is sur- 
vived by his loving wife of 47 
years, Judy Hardesty. Judy worked closely 
with Jim and their shared research projects 
were truly a cooperative effort and labor of 
love. Even though not directly affected by 
_COVID, the past year proved to be a true 
struggle to survive and a lonely time for Jim 
and Judy. We had hoped to visit Jim and 
work with him on new projects this summer. 
Those AWA members who were fortunate 
enough to attend will never forget the show 
he put on in 1989 at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Canandaigua. Jim set up his large Tesla coil 
in the ballroom, and when he fired up the 
coil, the wallpaper, which was embedded 
with metal threads, immediately exhibited 
arcing between the threads! Jim was a great 
teacher, experimenter, historian and collec- 
tor. He built, and helped many collectors 
build Tesla coils, and gave many speeches 
and presentations on the correct methods and 
materials to be used in their construction. I 
traveled extensively with Jim throughout the 
West and we even ended up traipsing thru 
Europe together in search of early electrical 
apparatus and books. Jim truly looked and 
acted the character of Doctor Volts! His sem- 
inars were always well attended and at the 
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end of each talk, there would 
be a line of people waiting to 
ask him for his thought on one 
topic or another, or for his help 
in designing a Tesla coil. Jim 
had many talents, and was an 
artist known for his Chinese 
painting. A constant search for 
knowledge took him to China 
where he learned the language 
and customs while living 
among the Sherpas in the 
mountains. He lived life with 
an unending passion to learn and share his 
wisdom with any willing student. He taught 
at Cornell University for many years and was 
always a great favorite with his students. 
AWA is fortunate to have recently acquired 
one of his large static machines which will 
be used in the future for electrical demonstra- 
tions. One of his breadboard receivers is now 
on display in the AWA Library. He had his 
license for decades, is missed and will be 
missed by many, including his numerous 
friends in amateur radio. 


73 
Jim and Felicia Kreuzer, 
N2GHD & KA2GXL 


Sorry his time had run out.... I vividly re- 
member the demos at the AWA Confer- 
ences.... Whenever the subject of Tesla 
came up in those days it always brought a 
smile to faces when someone would remark 
of his stories of his Tesla demos on Hal- 
loween as being a “religious experience” 
as conflated with the tales of Frankenstein. 
elites 

Robert Lozier 
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MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WNIM 


We great sorrow, we announce the 
passing of radio historian and long- 
time AWA member Michael Marinaro, of 
South Glastonbury, Connecticut who died 
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on May 17, 2021, at age 84. In addition to 
being a highly regarded radio historian, 
Michael was a Contributing Author for the 
AWA Journal and Volunteer Curator of the 
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historical collection of the American Radio 
Relay League (ARRL). His articles regu- 
larly appeared in ARRL’s publication, OST 
and in RadCom. Licensed since 1951, 
Michael was active on HF. In the words of 
recently retired ARRL Product Review En- 
gineer Bob Allison, WBIGCM “Michael 
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loved the history of radio and had volun- 
teered at ARRL for the past 15 years. This 
is a loss for ARRL and its members.” 
Michael was an inspiration to all who knew 
him, and his legacy will continue to inspire 
those who study and enjoy the history of 
electronic communication. 
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RAYMOND SHATZEL, W2XC 


aymond Shatzel, 

W2XC of Lancaster, 
New York passed away on 
June 24, 2021. He was the 
loving brother of Charlene 
A. (Paul) Blakita; dear fa- 
ther of Royce, Navarre and 
Marina Shatzel. Ray was a 
long-time member of AWA, 
an avid amateur radio oper- 
ator (W2XC) and was Vice 


President of Electronic 
Sales at Hammond Manu- 
facturing. He was a member 
of the Board of Directors for 
Hammond Manufacturing, 
HEL Hammond Electronics 
Limited (UK) and the Ham- 
mond Museum of Radio in 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
Ray will be missed by all 
who knew him. 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to David 
D. Kaiser, Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: awajournaledi- 
tor@antiquewireless.org. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by 


one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper 
obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the ex- 
ecutor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


The Amphenol “VI-FI” Indoor Antenna 


hile attending the first AWA- 
Carolinas swap meet in over a 
year, I stumbled upon a curious 


little plastic box with its original packaging. 
The graphics on the carton were dirty and 
faded but the product name was still rock- 
ing its space-age font and colors: “Vi-Fi.” 
Additional text proclaimed that it contained 
an indoor TV antenna, made by Amphenol, 
“for Video Fidelity on color and black-and- 
white TV.” 

The actual plastic box was a shiny tan ob- 
ject 9% inches wide, 3 inches deep and 2 
inches high. It resembled a sort of simple, 
dime-store cigarette case or jewelry box, 
except that it trailed a 4-wire flat cable end- 
ing in a pair of spade lugs. Opening the lid 
revealed a pair of nested extendable metal 
rods on ball-and-socket bases. What it was, 
of course, was an antenna of the “rabbit 
ears” type, but a smaller and somewhat 
sleeker design than most, and with some 
unusual features. Intrigued, I bought it. 

Rabbit ear TV antennas go ’way back. 
Wikipedia says that Marvin Middlemark 
invented rabbit ears in 1953. However, I’ve 
seen ads for rabbit ear antennas in 1948 
magazines, and they probably predate that. 
At their simplest, they are just a pair of 
wires whose length makes them broadly 
resonant at a particular frequency, usually 


Amphenol Vi-Fi and original box. 
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the lowest TV channel. Electrically they are 
a type of “Hertzian dipole,” first postulated 
by Heinrich Hertz in 1886. Their usual in- 
carnation is two adjustable telescoping rods 
extending in a broad “V” from a rounded 
base (a sketchy representation of the head 
and ears of a rabbit), with a flat cable of two 
parallel wires connecting it to the TV re- 
ceiver’s input. 

Amphenol is a name that’s pretty familiar 
to the old-electronics community. Mostly 
it’s known for connectors, tube sockets and 
the like. Founded in 1932 as American Phe- 
nolic and specializing in insulating materi- 
als, the company into got into TV antennas 
in the 1940s. By the 1950s they made many 
antenna products and accessories for home 
TV reception. The Vi-Fi was not Amphe- 
nol’s first indoor antenna. 

Rabbit ear antennas are almost always a 
compromise, a poor substitute for a prop- 
erly tuned and installed outdoor antenna. 
But they were a practical necessity for 
many TV owners, especially those in apart- 
ment buildings where gaining roof access 
was difficult or impossible. They were in- 
expensive and many millions were sold. 
However, they suffered from a number of 
aesthetic and performance issues, among 
them being bulkiness, ungainly appearance, 
difficulty of adjustment, and lack of sensi- 
tivity. The Amphenol Vi-Fi was developed 
to address, if not solve, these problems. It 
was introduced in the late fall of 1957. 


Bulk 

A dipole antenna for channel 2 (the low- 
est frequency channel) ideally is about 103 
inches from tip to tip to be resonant and 
pick up the maximum possible signal. But 
an 8% foot antenna was not a comfortable 
fit for most living rooms, especially if it 
needed to be moved around for best picture. 
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So most rabbit ear antennas were made 
shorter than that—typically less than 6 
feet—and had to accept the loss of sensitiv- 
ity on the lower (longer wavelength) chan- 
nels. The length was typically adjustable 
for best results on channels higher than 6. 
The antenna’s base was usually large and 
weighted to keep the fully-extended rods 
somewhat stable on top of the TV. 

To keep the size down, the Vi-Fi’s two 
telescoping rods were limited to 27 inches 
in length when fully extended and just 6% 
inches when collapsed. The ball joints per- 
mitted the usual sort of adjustments to the 
angle, and allowed the rods to fold down 
into the case. A lid could then be closed, 
hiding the metal rods. All this was evi- 
dently an attempt to make the antenna more 
unobtrusive, at least when it was not being 
used. Even the “slide rule” tuning adjust- 
ment and its markings were all the same 
color plastic. 


Appearance 
The low profile, rounded-edge plastic 
case of the Vi-Fi was a departure from the 


2 


Vi-Fi with elements extended. 
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design of most rabbit ear antennas, which 
commonly featured a dark, heavy ball-type 
metal base, sometimes with a black 
“chicken head” knob on a switch. To fur- 
ther enhance its appearance, the Vi-Fi’s 
plastic cabinet was available in three “dec- 
orator” colors: cloud gray, sandalwood, or 
black marble. The aforementioned lid hid 
any reminder of the antenna’s function. In- 
terestingly, at least one contemporary arti- 
cle calls the lid a “flip-top box,” echoing 
the ubiquitous Marlboro cigarettes jingle in 
the TV ads of the period. 


Adjustment 

The Vi-Fi’s shortened antenna elements 
were electrically lengthened by two ad- 
justable inductors, one in series with each 
of the rods. A slide control on the top of the 
case (labeled “A” through “F’’) moved fer- 
rite cores in and out of the coils in tandem, 
resonating the rods through the low band 
channels, 2 through 6. This solved much of 
the usual difficulty rabbit ear owners expe- 
rienced with reception changing when they 
touched the rods to shorten or lengthen 
them. It also improved the antenna’s sensi- 
tivity somewhat. On the upper channels, the 
Vi-Fi’s instruction sheet suggested leaving 
the slide rule control on the “F” setting, 
where the inductance was at a minimum. 
The 27-inch rods could also be physically 
shortened in the usual way for a better pic- 
ture as needed. 


Sensitivity 

Having an antenna tuned to the desired 
channel delivers the maximum signal to the 
TV set. Adjusting the antenna length, phys- 
ically or electrically, accomplishes this. 
However, a simple dipole antenna has an 
impedance of 72 ohms at resonance, while 
TV sets of the era almost universally had a 
300 ohm input impedance. This was true 
from the late 1940s well into the 1980s. The 
mismatch between the two impedances in- 
troduces a signal loss, and, to quote a con- 
temporaneous article, “produces all sorts of 
trick effects, such as ghosts.” 

To ameliorate the mismatch, Amphenol 
included a quarter-wave matching stub in 
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the cable from the V1-Fi to the user’s TV. 
A clever use of 4-wire flat cable with the 
two inner strands, 354 inches long, shorted 
together at the far end produce an imped- 
ance transformation of 4:1 at approxi- 
mately channel 5. Such a matching net- 
work is frequency-dependent, so the im- 
provement varied from channel to channel. 
Tests on the Vi1-Fi by Service magazine in 
1958 indicated substantial reduction in 
mismatch. My own experiments using a 
NanoVNA found that a very good imped- 
ance match was achievable on the low 
band channels, using the tuning slide, 
though of course I couldn’t confirm how 
the Vi-Fi worked on actual broadcasts. Ser- 
vice said that their field testing produced 
“satisfactory results.” 

One other deficiency common to rabbit 
ears antennas was the absence of dedicated 


we 


ear Tas 


ARRANGEMENT OF SLUG-TUNED 
coils in Vi-Fi indoor antenna. 


Vi-Fi tuning mechanism and coils. 


UHF channel coverage. Since the inaugu- 
ration of UHF TV broadcasts in 1953, this 
had become an issue. While there were 
combination VHF-UHF indoor antennas by 
1958, the addition of loops or “bow 
tie” elements for the ultrahigh 
channels just added to their bulky 
ungainliness. Amphenol offered a 
version of the Vi-Fi with UHF cov- 
erage by the simple expedient of 
shoehorning into its plastic cabinet 
a fixed folded dipole (an inherently 
matched 300 ohm design) with its 
own separate twinlead cable. My 
Vi-Fi is a VHF-only model. 
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matching network and 
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if 


CHANNEL MASTER” ‘“<showman 


Ie : 
Channel Master “Showman,” 1956 ad. 


The many issues with rabbit ear type in- 
door antennas were well known, and Am- 
phenol was not the first to address them. It 
seems likely that the impetus for the Vi-Fi 
may have been the introduction, in the fall 
of 1956, of the Channel Master model 3900 
“Showman.” While it is much larger than 
the Vi-Fi, the Showman has a pronounced 
“space age” appearance, and addressed the 
sensitivity and adjustment issues in a more 
elaborate way. The central control dial se- 
lects and tunes the elements to resonance 
for each channel, and a wide-band auto- 
transformer assures proper impedance 
match. The entire unit swivels on its tripod 
legs. Plus it came in three color schemes: 
mahogany and gold; blonde and gold; and 
ebony and silver. An upgraded model with 
more elements and both FM and UHF cov- 
erage, the “Super Showman,” was intro- 
duced two years later. These antennas are 
very collectible nowadays for their midcen- 
tury modern appearance. The Vi-Fi, a 
cheaper, more low-profile and low-tech 
competitor, is mostly forgotten—and WAY 
less expensive to collect! 

As always, comments and suggestions on 
this article or any TV history subject are 
welcome. My email is television@tv- 
boxes.com. 


MATCHING TRANSFORMER 
(4 GONDUCTOR RIBBON LINE) 


Actual wiring of the antenna, 


tuning coils. 


Schematic of Vi-Fi indoor antenna. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


John Rollins Memorial DX Event Results, 
The 2022 Linc Cundall Memorial AM & CW Contest, 
and Other AWA “On Air” Information 
By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


s I write this column, the AWA 
A contre has not taken place yet 

but by the time you read this, the 
AWA 2021 Conference will be in the his- 
tory books! Stay tuned for comments about 
the Conference in the Winter edition of the 
AWA Journal. 

Yet another successful John Rollins 
event this year. According to the submitted 
logs, we had more contacts this year on 80 
meters and 20 meters as compared to last 
year. We also had a few new stations par- 
ticipate, so the word is getting around. Sun- 
day afternoon was very good for 830M AM 
phone contacts. AM was introduced for 
those who never had to learn CW, or maybe 
for some of the other ops who have not op- 
erated CW in years. The main idea is to get 
on the air and have fun with pre-1970 gear. 
Our winner this year is Steve, WA8UEG. 
Steve racked up a score of 103 using his 
DX-60B and HQ 140X receiver. Following 
Steve in second place is Will, WITS with a 
score of 83 and in third place is Joe, 
W3GMS. The diversity of gear used during 
this event always makes it lots of fun. 

This issue includes the 2022 Linc Cun- 
dall announcement from our new Event Co- 
ordinator, Steve, WA8UEG. For the first 
time ever, this event now will include AM. 
With AM, new Hams who are boat anchor 
enthusiasts can operate in the event without 


knowing CW. Also, many seasoned Hams 
who don’t care for CW can now enjoy the 
event on AM. The date for the event has 
been shifted to later in January. This was 
done in an attempt to find a better spot with 
less QRM from other operating events. 
Even so, we have a minor conflict on 160 
meters. Refer to Steve’s announcement for 
all the details. A possible future change 
could be to have both days of the event dur- 
ing the week and eliminate the competition 
of the other events held on the weekends. I 
would like to hear your comments on that. 
Please make note that the AWA AM 
QSO party has been moved to September 
24th and 25th, 2022. Doing this stretches 
out the AWA “On Air” a bit more by adding 
a month of separation between each of the 
“On Air” events. With the prior schedule of 
November, January, February and March, 
some folks told me that they were getting 
“On Air” event fatigue. Spacing out the 
events also helps me report the results into 
the Journal in a more timely manner. 
Autumn is a great time to prepare for the 
Bruce Kelley, Linc Cundall, John Rollins and 
the AM QSO party. Speaking about the Bruce 
Kelley event, I have been mentoring 
KC3SKY, a 9-year-old Ham who is building 
a 1929 Hartley transmitter using a type 27 
tube. He has learned CW and hopefully we 
will hear him on the BK event this November. 


John Rollins 2021 Memorial DX Event Summary Report 


is the fourth in a series of AWA 


[ss John Rollins Memorial DX Event 
sponsored “On The Air” amateur 
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radio events. This event encourages partic- 
ipants to use vintage gear to communicate 
with other amateur radio stations. This 
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year’s Rollins event was held during the 
second week of March, 2021 and had a 
good level of activity with participants tak- 
ing advantage of the new rule changes. 
The 2021 event had 13 stations submitting 
logs, making a total of 129 QSOs. There 
were 105 contacts on 80M, 22 contacts on 
40M and 2 contacts on 20M. These included 
95 CW contacts and 34 AM contacts. A few 
new stations participated for the first time, 
which is great news. In general, the event 
was a lot of fun and a great way for those 
who knew John Rollins to remember him. 
Congratulations go to Steve, WA8UEG 
with the top score of 103. Steve used a 
Heathkit DX-60B transmitter and Hammar- 
lund HQ-140X receiver to made 23 contacts 
on 80M and 6 contacts on 40M. Second place 
goes to Will, WITS with a score of 83 using 
a Navigator and Heathkit DX-100 transmitter 
and Hallicrafters SX-100 receiver. Third 
place goes to Joe, W3GMS with a score of 
68 using a Johnson Ranger and a Drake 2B. 


A wide variety of equipment was used, 
including Heathkits, Drake, EF Johnson, 
Ameco, Military and homebrew gear. 
Novice class rigs were popular this year 
with several stations operating them. Sev- 
eral DX-60s were used. W8PU used his 
Ameco AC-1 on 40M. N2BE operated a 
MOPA that he built in the 1960s. W3FJJ 
ran a Heathkit DX-20. A few 1929 Hartleys 
were on the air. 

Most of the activity took place during the 
weekend. Saturday night was the best time 
for 80M CW contacts and Sunday after- 
noon was good for 80M AM contacts. Sun- 
day afternoon also was good for 40M and 
20M contacts. Several stations did manage 
to work other stations on two bands and a 
few stations worked other stations on both 
modes. 

Thanks to every one who participated in 
the AWA John Rollins event, and we look 
forward to next year’s event. 

73, Jerry, WIZB 


2021 AWA John Rollins Log Summary 


CALL Transmitter Receiver 80M 40M 20M SCORE 
WA8UEG DX-60B HQ-140X 23 6 0 103 
W1TS Navigator/DX-100B SX-100 18 2 1 83 
W3GMS Ranger Drake 2B 18 0 0 68 
W8PU TR-4/Ameco AC-1 Drake 2B 8 3 0 obo) 
W1ZB DX-100 75A-4 ii 3 0 50 
VE3AWA TPTG UX-210 Mod i. 0 0 35 
N2BE HB MOPA 100mw SX-115 3 5 0 32 
N4GJV HARTLEY HB Superhet 4 1 0 21 
AASDH SB-100 $B-100 2 2 0 20 
W3FJJ DX-20 Drake SPR-4 3 0 0 15 
K1MPC Valiant HRO-50 5 0 0 13 
W2WJS HB 6L6 SX-110 7 0 0 11 
WB2AWQ GO-9 Military SX-101A 0 0 1 a 
Totals 105 22 2 511 


John Rollins 2021 Soapbox Comments — Edited (for length) by Joe, W3GMS 


Ron, N4GJV 
I was only able to be QRV for a short 
time, thus my tiny score. My antenna was/is 
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an improvised low dipole at 20' (feedpoint) 
with the ends drooping to about half that 
height. Many thanks for your efforts. I hope 
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to CU during the April 14 OT Sprint. 


Michael Callahan, KIMPC 

Thanks for seeing to all this. Wednesday 
night was full of side banders and didn’t 
make any contacts. On Sunday the 75M 
was dead during the day. Did manage to 
make a few contacts courtesy of W3GMS 
right before the event ended at 6 PM. There 
were several workable stations cued up, but 
the clock ran out. 


Lou, VE3AWA 
Thank you, Jerry for your work in this 
and for the QSO. 


Bill, W2WJS 
I restricted myself to the small vintage 


station on 75 AM. None of the people con-: 


tacted were in the contest. None had heard 
of it. Several had vintage equipment, but 
weren’t using it at the time. One fun item 
was that VE1HF had a Hallicrafters S-38 on 
the side. When I explained the objectives of 
the event, he pulled it out and could hear me 
on it in New Brunswick. I explained that I 
had an S-38E where I heard Sputnik I in 
1957 before I was licensed. Fun stuff. 


Steve, WA8UEG 

Attached are my completed log sheets 
pages | & 2 plus soap box and shack pic- 
ture. Bill, W2DGB, did not participate this 
year so I will not be sending any log for him. 


HQ-140X receiver. 
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Steve, WASUEG made a total of 23 contacts with 
his Heathkit DX-60B transmitter and Hammarlund 


Will, W1TS 

Just finished editing and entering my 
event data into the log sheet. It was a lot of 
fun, although sometimes slow, to contact 
the many vintage gear from yesteryear. 
Thanks for all your efforts in putting this 
event together and doing the scoring sum- 
maries. Many thanks again and talk soon. 


Joe, W3GMS 

Here you go! Had fun but wished I had 
more time to operate. For next year, we will 
need to work on the log sheet and the rules. 
Thanks again for your work as event coor- 
dinator! 


Gary, W8PU 
Here is my log for the 2021 John Rollins 
event. Thanks for hosting the contest. 


Howie Holden, WB2AWQ 

Attached please find my log (one con- 
tact!) for the Rollins DX contest. Heard 
zero AWA calls on 80 and 40, and just this 
one call on 20 meters. I called AWA a num- 
ber of times but no joy. The AWA event 
also coincided with the Novice Rig 
Roundup, which stole most of the thunder. 
I used a WW2 GO-9 transmitter in spite of 
its less than state of the art stability on 20, 
and a Hallicrafters SX-101A receiver. 


John, N2BE 

Due to some great propagation I got the 
idea of dragging out one of my old 
MOPAs and “surfing” the propaga- 
tion with QRP power; more specifi- 
cally, 100 mw of output power. 

I performed a warm-up for the 
Rollins event by using this QRP 
transmitter in the Classic Exchange 
a week earlier. A contact with Mark, 
VA7MM in BC convinced me that 
the transmitter still worked. 

I was a little disappointed in my re- 
sults during the Rollins, but there 
were some good reasons for that. The 
main reason was that the most 
Rollins activity appeared to occur at 
times when the propagation was not 
at its best; and conversely, I couldn’t 
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find Rollins participants when the propaga- 
tion was “raging.” It was a “bass-ackwards” 
arrangement for me! (HI) However, my “hat 
is off’ to those skilled ops, with their well- 
maintained receiving equipment, that 
painstakingly copied my almost 
non-existent signal. All of these 
guys are experienced and seasoned 
ops; and it showed. Thanks to all 
that heard me and tried. 

I enjoyed operating QRP in the 
Rollins event. Thank you, Jerry, for 
managing this event; and as always, 
thanks to the AWA for sponsoring it. 


Chuck, W3FJJ 

Attached is my 2021 John Rollins 
log. Not many contacts, but fun 
none the less. Working you was the 


highlight; I did look for you and give some 
calls on 40m, but didn’t raise anyone. Time 
was limited... 

Thanks for running the event, and look 
forward to our next QSO! 


Chuck, W3FJJ had a great time working the Rollins 
event using his vintage DX-20 along with his Drake 
SPR-4 receiver. 


Event Details for the January 2022 Linc Cundall Memorial AM & CW 
Contest — By Steve Fetter, WASUEG 


irst, I would like to introduce myself as 
the new LC event coordinator, taking 
over from Tim, who has done a fantastic job 
for many years. My name is Steve and my 
call is WA8UEG. I am sure I have had a 
QSO with many of you, either during one of 
the events or on one of the AWA nets. I was 
first licensed in 1965 and have been active 
ever since. You can learn more on my QR 
site which also has a link to my website. 
Linc Cundall, W2LC (SK) was one of the 
three founders of the AWA in 1952. Bruce 
Kelley named this contest for him. As time 
went by, a number of adjustments have been 
made to the event and its scoring. The age 
of equipment qualifying for the highest 
point level was adjusted in 1990 to make 
WWII equipment qualify. Power levels 
were changed to even the score between the 
contestants and the location premium has 
disappeared. Once again, this year we are 
making a few adjustments to streamline the 
scoring. AM operation is also being added 
this year. Newer Hams who did not have to 
learn CW will be able to join in the fun with 
their vintage gear. 
This contest is designed to favor those 
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using low power equipment designed or 
constructed before 1950. Any radio amateur 
may participate by submitting a log. Every- 
one sending in a log will be scored. The 
winner will receive a nice plaque. If you’re 
not an AWA member we would like you to 
join, but membership is not required to op- 
erate any of our “On Air” events. Please 
send in shack photos showing your vintage 
station. High resolution JPEG files sent via 
E-mail are accepted. There is still plenty of 
time before the event to get that pre-1950 
gear operational. 

Dates: Wednesday January 26th 2022 @ 
2300 GMT to Thursday January 27th 2022 
@ 2300 GMT and Saturday January 29th 
2022 @ 2300 GMT to Sunday January 30th 
2022 @ 2300 GMT. As of now, these dates 
should keep QRM to a minimum. 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of AWA members or participating stations 
using your 1950 or older gear. AM and CW 
modes are welcomed. Suggested CW Fre- 
quencies are: 1800-1820, 3550-3580, 7100- 
7125 kHz, +/- QRM. Suggested AM fre- 
quencies are: 1885, 3870 thru 3.890 and 
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7.290 +/- QRM. Concentrate on 160 meter 
contacts on the hour. Yes, the 80 and 40M 
CW frequencies are in the novice band and 
have worked well over the years. When 
calling use “AWA AWA de WIGIG” for 
example. 

Note: Due to another major CW event on 
160M for January 29th & 30th, only AM 
operation will be possible on those dates. 
Both CW and AM operation on 160M are 
encouraged on January 26th & 27th. 

Equipment: WWII surplus receivers 
and transmitters are popular during this 
event. Commercial equipment that was in- 
troduced prior to January 01, 1950 (updates 
to those products also qualify, even if they 
were introduced recently). Owner con- 


structed, or other “Home Brew” equipment 


designed from QST, 73, or any other period 
publication or source of the period ending 
by December 1949. Construction of this 
equipment should follow the design as 
closely as possible and use parts from the 
period, if possible. Note that 1929 transmit- 
ters and regenerative receivers from the BK 
event qualify. Remember, your power mul- 
tiple is based on input power (plate current 
times plate voltage) and not output power. 

Scoring: Since the other station’s infor- 
mation will not affect your score, simply 
exchange the other persons callsign, their 
RST, your Name and State. High scorers 
should send in full details on equipment 
and station photos for publication. Your 
transmitter multiplier times your power 
multiplier determine the points for that par- 
ticular contact exchange. 

Equipment Multipliers: MOD (post- 
1950) TX and RX, | point OT TX and post- 


1950 RX, 2 points; OT TX and RX (1950 
and earlier), 3 points. 

Power Multiplier: 0-50 Watts Input 4 
points; 50-150 Watts Input 3 points; 150 
Watts and higher 2 points. 

Examples: 

OT TX & RX running 40 watts = 12 
points (3 x 4 = 12 points) 

Modern TX & RX running 100 watts = 3 
points (1 x 3 = 3 points) 

OT TX & MOD RX running 60 watts = 
6 points (2 x 3 = 6 points) 

Note: Scoring is the same for both AM 
and CW contacts. You may work the same 
station on CW and AM ona given band and 
log that as two separate QSOs. 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you 
only have a handful of contacts. If you are 
working a non-member, please be courte- 
ous and help them with the scoring if they 
show interest. We need more participants 
and the best way is by being helpful. Log 
sheets are available on the website or from 
yours truly if you don’t have email. We 
need them by February 11, 2022 in order to 
meet the deadline for the Journal. 

Please send your logs to the following 
address no later than February 11th, 2022. 
Emailing your log to the email address 
listed below is also fine. If you email your 
log, you will receive confirmation that I re- 
ceived it within 3 days. 

Steve Fetter, WA8UEG 

263 Mckay Road 

Henryville, PA 18332 

smfetter[at]verizon.net 

Good Luck! I look forward to working 
you in this year’s contest. 

73, Steve WASUEG 


20 METERS AND UP, continued from page 32 


mitter output to an EIRP of 375 milliwatts, 
but on that night it provided about 12,610 
miles per watt over my path to K9FD in 
Hawaii, not bad I thought. But radio propa- 
gation is like any other game of chance, and 
my first night on the band turned out to a 
very good night. Additionally, Merv, 
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K9FD, and Gordon, GM4OAS, have excel- 
lent stations and were doing some heavy 
lifting on their end. Two-way DX contacts 
don’t come easily above 200 meters, but 
like most other ham radio activity, it’s the 
challenge of operating on these historic 
bands that make success even sweeter. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of ITT Mackay Marine 3010 


(B and C) Receivers 


ne of the last designs of a tube-type 
() ssnmnicton receiver was the 
ITT Mackay Marine 3010 (versions 
B and C), built for shipboard applications. 
Production began about 1962 and ran 
through about 1969. It was built in a sturdy, 
cast aluminum chassis and used a conver- 
sion scheme of unusual design with crys- 
tal-controlled conversion to a high interme- 
diate frequency (centered on 38 MHZ) fol- 
lowed by down conversion to two filtered 
stages at 5940 kHz and a third conversion 
to 455 kHz. It uses a 10 ft. reel-to-reel tape 
mechanism to give signal frequency read- 
out to about | kHz. The details of the circuit 
are discussed by Osterwald!. A number of 
features stand out: no track tuning for the 
front end; instead the RF stage is tuned 
manually over switched ranges; removable 
front end filter units to block strong local 
stations with a standard unit for the broad- 
cast band from 500 to 1600 kHz; switch- 
able front end attenuator; diode-ring first 
detector; very high-gain 7788 first RF tube. 
The radio reportedly suffers a bit with re- 
gard to intermodulation from nearby strong 
stations but that may not have been a big 
consideration for operation at sea. The 
chassis is unusually robust, thick cast alu- 
minum, with under-chassis compartments 
for various sections and liberal use of ca- 
pacitor shunted feed-throughs to isolate el- 
ements of the circuits from one another. 
The 3010 receiver is relatively rare and 
the first one that I had an opportunity to 
purchase was a parts set, a C version listed 
on eBay. I bought it for less than $100 and 
found it had several serious problems. The 
dial mechanism was in shambles, most of 
the tubes were missing, the knobs were a 
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mishmash of types, the front end attenuator 
circuitry was missing, the BFO was com- 
pletely missing, a number of the front panel 
switches were gone and the filter for 455 
kHz was missing. I guess it was a previous 
owner’s parts set and had been scavenged. 
I began looking around to see how I could 
get it operating again. I decided to appeal 
to the only person that I knew who had a 
couple of these radios in the Seattle area. 
When he saw what I was dealing with, he 
agreed to sell me a B version that was in 
better shape. This example was much 
closer to being operational, but was missing 
the front panel bail handles and the dial tape 
needed repair. To date, I’ve only found in- 
formation on the B and C versions of this 
radio, and the only difference is addition of 
a drift-canceling capacitor for the C ver- 
sion, a minor variation. Other options for 
both versions may be found, e.g. a switch- 
able BFO for LSB-USB selection and 19- 
inch rack-size front panel versus a narrower 
panel for cabinet installation. My C version 
has the narrower panel and my B version 
has the rack panel. My C version also had 
some panel markings that indicated that a 
switchable BFO had been installed at one 
time. 

To get the 3010-B operational, I had to 
make a few repairs. I repaired a break in the 
tape by taking a 2-inch piece of the tape 
from one end and using that to bolster the 
break. I glued this piece to the backside at 
the break and that repair has endured since 
2003. The dial mechanism required some 
repair to get it operating smoothly. The two 
idlers for the tape were worn and I resur- 
faced them with epoxy. The mechanism 
uses two cogged belts of 0.140 inch width 
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and these were stiff and cracked. I was able 
to purchase a new belt, correct except for 
being 1/4-inch wide. I cut both sections to 
the right width with a sharp knife. All tubes 
were tested and several were replaced. The 
first RF tube is a very high transconduc- 
tance type 7788, about 15,000 umhos, and 
was not easy to find at reasonable price. 
The missing bail handles were replaced 
with new ones. After these repairs, the set 
was operational. I noticed that a previous 
user had installed a vernier mechanism on 
the first-stage RF tuning shaft. I left this in 
place, though it didn’t really aid tuning, but 
it was hidden behind the panel. 

With confidence that my B model per- 
formed well, I proceeded to restore my 
3010-C model. I examined the B model 


front end filter to decide how to duplicate, 


its function and appearance. It is designed 
to reject interference from the AM broad- 
cast band and 1s a high pass filter with great 
attenuation above about 1600 kHz. I deter- 
mined that it was a three stage filter but 
couldn’t be sure of the inductor values so I 
opted to use a design that was well-docu- 
mented in ARRL publications?. This is a 
similar 3-stage filter. I built this on a board 
mounted in an aluminum box like the orig- 
inal and mounted it like the original. The 
filter can be switched in and out from the 
front panel. 

The original BFO circuitry consisted of a 
variable capacitor and components 
mounted under the chassis in a compart- 
ment below the topside 6AU6 tube. I opted 
to use a PTO (permeability tuned oscilla- 
tor), and used a PTO unit I purchased from 
Fair Radio Sales surplus from a Collins R- 
392 radio. I knew this should equal the 
original in quality and stability and it was 
small enough to fit the space. I believed that 
it could be installed with fixed capacitors, 
and this proved out. 

The missing switchable front end attenu- 
ator consisted of a resistor network 
mounted on a switch and installed behind 
the front panel. It utilizes ten 150-ohm re- 
sistors and one 100-ohm resistor and a 1 
pole/5S position switch. This is especially 
useful for taming strong AM broadcast 
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band signals. 

The most challenging aspect of the 3010- 
C restoration was what to do about the dial 
tape mechanism. Parts of the mechanism 
were missing, including one of the tape 
spools, and only a piece of the tape was 
there on the remaining spool. These tapes 
are no longer manufactured and I’ve seen 
only one for sale at very high asking price. 
Moreover, they are troublesome in the set 
in general and are a weak element in ser- 
vice. I decided to abandon the tape dial 
mechanism altogether and convert my 
Model C to digital readout. I purchased an 
AADE (Almost All Digital Electronics) 
digital display and mounted it in a small 
box behind the front panel window so that 
its frequency readout was displayed in 
place of the original moving tape. 

The AADE display is no longer available 
but used ones probably turn up at swap 
meets and other sales as they were sold 
mounted in cabinets for a variety of re- 
ceivers. Also, there now are cheaper units 
having characteristics similar to the AADE 
unit that could be adapted in a similar man- 
ner. When I mounted the AADE unit I was 
concerned that it might introduce noise or 
interfere with the Mackay radio’s good per- 
formance. I was careful to use capacitively 
shorted feed-through for the power to the 
unit, and was pleased that the installed 
counter did not introduce noise. The in- 
stalled unit is shown in Figure | and the re- 
sultant frequency display in Figures 2a and 
2b. The oscillator in the receiver that is 


of instilled fre. 


Figure 1: Behind panel view 
quency counter box. 
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tracked by the counter is the VFO that con- 
verts the first passband IF signal to the fixed 
5940 kHz IF filter, and that oscillator fre- 
quency varies from about 3 to 5 MHZ for 
each of the 15 band segments. The AADE 
counter had a provision for subtracting (or 
adding) a fixed amount (in this case about 3 
MHZ) from the oscillator frequency so the 
number displayed is the amount to be added 
to the integer part of the lower band edge 
(the digits to the right of the decimal). Thus, 
for example, on the band traversing 4 and 5 
MHZ, a display of 0.123 corresponds to a 
received frequency of 4.123 and a display 
of 1.123 corresponds to a received fre- 
quency of 5.123 etc. The Mackay 3010 has 
fifteen 2-MHZ bands covering 0 to 30 
MHZ, i.e. marked 0-1, 2-3, 4-5, ... 26-27, 
28-29 on the visible drum. The chosen band 
is indicated by a drum linked by a chain to 
the band switch and that drum is revealed 
through a window on the panel to the left of 
the window for tape, or for the digital dis- 
play. Thus the integer for the band is read 
on the drum and the decimal part is read on 
the tape or counter display. In installing the 
digital display, I retained the original front 
panel bezel surrounding the tape window 
and the original window itself so the re- 
ceiver could be restored to the original me- 
chanical tape mechanism by a future owner 
if the appropriate parts become available. 
Since my installation of the digital 
counter in my set in 2003, I’ve read of an- 
other successful digital conversion of the 
same set>. I suspect other users may find 
my example and the work in Reference 3 
useful in restoring their 3010 to operation if 
the original tape becomes unusable. There 


Figure 2a: Front panel view of Mackay 
3010-C with installed digital counter. 
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are at least three counter types that are cur- 
rently being sold online that could probably 
be adapted though documentation for these 
is somewhat scant. A preamp using an LT- 
1252 op amp was used with the AADE 
counter and such a preamp might be useful 
between the VFO signal and the counter to 
raise the input level by a factor of 10. I am 
currently experimenting with a couple of 
the counters that might work OK with the 
Mackay receiver. The unit used in Refer- 
ence 3 is still being sold if that is preferred, 
and the necessary modification to adapt it 
is well documented. I prefer to keep my 
3010-B with the original repaired tape. 

I needed a Collins 455 kHz filter to plug 
into one of the two switched sockets on the 
receiver chassis. The crystal lattice filter at 
5940 kHz provides a wide passband suit- 
able for AM reception but for narrower se- 
lectivity one or two filters can be used in 
the sockets for the 455 IF channel. I opted 
to adapt a surplus Collins filter designed for 
R-390a receivers and mounted it on a cylin- 
der with 9 pins to mate with the Mackay 
socket. This worked well. I credit Todd 
Roberts on the R-390 net for providing the 
aluminum cylinder and 9-pin plug. The R- 
390a surplus filter was attached to the top 
of the cylinder and wired using miniature 
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Figure 2b: Close-up view of digital counter 
display in Mackay 3010-C receiver. 
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coax. In addition, I was given an original 
Collins 9-pin filter mailed to me gratis from 
South Africa! Both filters work equally well 
(Figure 3). New filters for this application 
also are available from David Curry. 
During tuning up of the receiver, I found 
that three of the bands were dead. This re- 
ceiver uses crystal controlled oscillators for 
the first conversion and I discovered that 
three crystals (41, 53 and 63 MHZ) were 
not producing oscillation. I found a source 
that would replace these crystals (MH Elec- 


it a & ie 


Figure 3: Installed 455 kHz filters. Left one 
is an adapted R390a filter and right one is a 
factory Collins filter. 
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tronics in the LA area) for about $15 each. 
I mailed them a couple of good crystals 
from the radio as samples of what was 
needed. Upon installation of the new crys- 
tals, the dead 2-3, 14-15 and 24-25 MHz 
bands were restored. 

Knob restoration was relatively easy. 
This receiver uses Raytheon knobs and 
there seems to be a plentiful supply of these 
knobs at swap meets. I had little trouble 
finding more than enough to replace the 
non-original knobs. 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DAVID MINCHELLA 

MAIL: c/o AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 

E-MAIL: ke2ge@yahoo.com 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


Breadboarding the Darling SET Amplifier 
Recreating the Sound of the Legendary WE 91-A 


ome audio has gone through many 
Hoes over the years; triode, pen- 

tode, transistor, FET, class A, class 
B, class D, monaural, stereo, multi-channel, 
and more. During the “golden age” of 
audio, arguably the 1950s, the debate was 
triode versus pentode tubes, and later 
monaural versus stereophonic sound. Each 
method of amplification has its own merits, 
and there are many camps supporting their 
respective positions. 

In the early 1930s, wide-range audio be- 
came a requirement for movie houses, and 
major companies such as Western Electric 
(WECO) and RCA emerged as major 
forces in the motion picture sound industry, 
as well as investing heavily in the emerging 
audio industry. These companies produced 
complete systems for recording and repro- 
ducing sound for movies. Early motion pic- 
ture sound systems used very low power 
amplifiers (compared to what we use 
today), with fewer watts than we have fin- 
gers, but made up for the low power with 
very high efficiency horn speaker systems, 
which usually were placed behind the 
movie screen. Thus, the American public 
experienced its first taste of wide range 
audio at the movies. 

The Western Electric WECO logo can be 
seen on many movies, as their “Mirror- 
phonic” system became one of the stan- 
dards of film audio. They built everything 
from the microphones to the loudspeakers, 
along with everything in between. One no- 
table item was Western Electric’s leg- 
endary, highly revered model 91-A ampli- 
fier. This unit was first produced in Febru- 
ary 1936, and produced a clean eight watts 
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Western Electric 91-A amplifier. 


from a simple class A circuit (one power 
output tube) without any feedback. It used 
two WE 310A pentode voltage amplifiers 
for a gain of 92dB, and a WE 300A (later 
300B) triode output tube. ! 

The WE 91-A was used in many movie 
houses with large full-range horn speaker 
systems until the 1960s. It was discovered 
by the audio community during the last 
quarter of the 20th century, and the 91-A, 
along with large horn speaker systems that 
required a lot of room, became the ‘holy 
grail’ of audio for many ‘audiophiles.’ The 
model 91-A’s status rose from “boat-an- 
chor” to a very desirable amplifier, and 
prices soared well out of the reach of most 
audio enthusiasts. 


Enter the 1626 Darling Single-Ended 
Triode Amplifier 

In 1997 Sound Practices, a now defunct 
magazine, published an article by Bob 
Danielak titled “Hello Darling.” This article 
describes a single-ended, Class A Triode 
amplifier that was relatively inexpensive, 
and easy to build with readily available 
parts. [Editor’s Note: the article is available 
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at https://www.oocities.org/timessquare/ 
1965/darling.html.] If you have a large 
“Sunk box,” you may already have most of 
the parts. It can be built in many flavors, 
such as substituting different tubes for the 
8532 voltage amp tube. The amplifier is 
very low power, 4 watt, and has the sound 
character of the WECO 91-A amplifier. 
You may say, % watt, what can I do with 
that? Well, there are many speakers that will 
work very well with that small amount of 
power. My highly modified Klipschorns 
(104dB/Watt/Meter sensitivity) will liter- 
ally shake my house with this little ampli- 
fier. There are many speakers that will sing 
with this small amp; all Klipsch Heritage 


models, many JBLs, and other older design, ' 


high efficiency speakers. If you want a nice- 
sounding tube amp for your computer 
speakers (near field listening), look no fur- 
ther. With additional power supply filtering, 
it makes a very nice headphone amplifier. 
The internet is loaded with DIY articles on 
building speakers that operate well at less 
than a watt of power. This simple amplifier 
has an amazing soundstage, and places each 
performer in their place in front of you. 
This article isn’t a construction project, 
instead it presents the circuit and some sug- 
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Darling amplifier schematic diagram. 
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gestions for the person who can read a 
schematic, use hand tools, solder, and 
wants to hear how good a triode amp can 
sound. The amplifier circuit is very simple, 
and can easily be hard-wired in a chassis 
with all mechanical components mounted. 
Each channel consists of only two triodes, 
and both channels share cathode resistors 
and capacitors, more on that later. The 
biggest drawback of vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers is the high cost of transformers, espe- 
cially outputs. The great thing about this 
amp is that it will work quite well with in- 
expensive output transformers, even a cou- 
ple from old All American 5 radios, or easy 
to obtain 70-volt matching transformers (al- 
though the best sound will be had with 
quality transformers). Nice output trans- 
formers are readily available, and anything 
with a 4k-7k ohm primary will work. This 
simple amplifier uses moderately priced 
tubes too, so anyone can “get their feet wet” 
with a tube amp at a price that won’t break 
the bank. If you want to try bi-amping your 
system, this amplifier would make an ex- 
cellent midrange-tweeter amp. To build 
one, look at the attached photo, as well as 
what’s on the internet. Be sure to mount the 
power transformer at a right angle to the 
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output transformers, so not to induce 60 Hz. 
hum. Mount the tube sockets, input & out- 
put connectors, power & output transform- 
ers, fuse, power switch, etc. on your chassis 
and then wire the passive components to 
the mounted components. 

A little about the circuit. The power sup- 
ply is simple; B+ is provided by a trans- 
former with 200 volt, 150 mA, and 12.6 
volt 1.2 Amp windings (this can also be two 
transformers, one providing 12.6 volts, and 
the other providing about 200 volts). The 
high voltage part uses four diodes in a 
bridge configuration and a pi-filter network 
(two capacitors and a resistor); the fila- 
ments operate on AC. 

The output triode tubes are indirectly 
heated cathode type, as opposed to the 
300B in the WECO 91A which has a di- 
rectly heated cathode (requiring either a 
balanced filament transformer or DC fila- 
ment supply); the 1626 filament goes di- 
rectly to the 12.6 volt AC winding. Both 
8532 voltage gain tubes share a common 
cathode resistor and bypass capacitor, as do 
the 1626 output tubes. If you want separate 
cathode circuits, simply double the resistor 
values, and halve the capacitor values. Bob 
Danielak, the designer, believes that the 
common cathodes help create the spacious 
sound. There’s no feedback in the circuit, 
which makes output transformer substitu- 
tion a breeze; just be sure to use a primary 
impedance in the 4,000 to 7,000 ohm range. 


Vacuum Tubes Require the “Dreaded” 
Transformer 


As noted, the biggest drawback of vac- 
uum tube amplifiers is the high cost of 
transformers, especially output transform- 
ers. However, this amp will work quite well 
with inexpensive output transformers, even 
a couple from old All American 5 radios, 
or easy to obtain 70-volt matching trans- 
formers.? The plate current is low enough 
that it’s unlikely for an output transformer’s 
core to saturate, so using half of the primary 
of a push-pull transformer will also work 
great. The builder can experiment with in- 
expensive output transformers having 
about 5,000 ohms primary impedance, and 
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70-volt line transformers. 


if desired, eventually substitute a quality 
single-ended transformer. Nice output 
transformers are readily available, and any- 
thing with a 4k-7k primary will work (5k 
ohm primary is optimal). If you search the 
online suppliers, you’ll find many 5,000 
ohm to 8 ohm transformers available, some 
at bargain prices, too. 


Let’s Build One! 


I’ve attached a photo of the amp I built, 
using Hammond transformers.> It’s very 
quiet with my high sensitivity speakers, and 
has been very reliable, with many hundreds 
of hours operation with the original tubes. 
If you copy the layout of the tubes and 
transformers on a 3" x 8" x 12" chassis, you 
should end up with a very nice 1626 SET 
stereo amplifier. 

I hope this article encourages some read- 
ers to build one of these interesting ampli- 
fiers; you won’t be disappointed. For the 
more advanced crowd, you might consider 
experimenting with different triode voltage 
gain tubes (12SL7 is a good one), a pentode 
voltage gain tube, and quality output 

(continued on page 54) 


Homebrew Darling amplifier. 
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IT’S TIME TO ROCK & ROLL 


The latest AWA circuit board project is the ’48 Special — Tube Amplifier for 


Guitar Printed Circuit Board (PCB). 


he AWA °48 Special is inspired by the 
Fender Champion 5C1, which was 
built between 1948-1952. It makes use 
of a 6SJ7 gain stage and a 6V6 power 
amp. The preamp can use grid-leak bias or 
cathode bias. The ’48 Special is quiet and 
employs a large amount of filtering on B+ 
and offers the possibility to reference the cen- 
ter-tapped heaters to the 6V6 cathode. When 
cranked up, it breaks up nicely and produces 
about three watts into four or eight ohms. 

The 5C1 circuit was substantially differ- 
ent than the later 5F1 Champ and 5F2A and 
today many players prefer to have a 5C1 in 
their studio, if they can afford it! The °48 
Special is a very nice circuit and the PCB is 
well done. 

This is not a kit, it is a bare PCB only and 
additional components are required. The 
additional component cost, if all parts must 
be purchased new, is about $100-$120 de- 
pending on where one shops. A speaker 
cabinet would be an extra cost. The bare 


‘48 Special PCB, bottom view, with power 
supply components installed. 


PCB top view, with tube sockets installed. 
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PCB ships with schematic, representative 
parts list, and socket template for the chas- 
sis. AWA does not endorse any particular 
parts or part dealers. 

AWA has a Help Desk that is always 
ready to assist, if problems arise. 

Price: $27 for AWA members, $30 for 
non-members, including shipping to US ad- 
dresses. Your purchase of AWA PCBs 
helps to support the organization and its im- 
portant mission. 

You may purchase with a credit card or 
PayPal at the AWA website, using the fol- 
lowing link: https://www.antiquewireless. 
org/homepage/product/pcb-payment/ or by 
mail order to: 

Antique Wireless Association 

Attn: Bob Hobday 

P.O. Box 421 

Bloomfield, New York 14469 

Please make checks payable to AWA, 
and direct any questions to: dean@ 
antiquewireless.org. 


PCB installed in completed amplifier, un- 
derchassis view. 


2 Pa 
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Completed amplifier, top view. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
}, for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
& for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 

(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic commu- 
nications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice 
(we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any trans- 
action, and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Email all ads to: 
David D. Kaiser, Editor at: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org or send mail to David D. 


Kaiser at 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Capacitors—paper in oil (PIO) and very 


high voltage ceramic. Some new, most are 
used, none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 
uF @ 330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 
each; 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 
VDC $2.50; .001-15 uF (1500V+) quoted 
on request. Shipping extra. Email or call 
me with your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, 
Tel. (585) 889-1208 or email at: interl1@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Downsizing my collection: Atwater-Kent 
4600 Breadboard $900, Steinite AC-1 $100, 
Hammarlund Hi-Q $125, Miller EL-570 AM 
tuner $125. If you are looking for particular 
radio or type, please inquire. Price will be 
fair. Dan Merz, mdmradio@frontier.com, 
Tel. (509) 628-1498. 


Radio magazines: Short Wave Craft, 
Radio-Craft, Radio News, Radio-Electron- 
ics, Popular Electronics, Electronics 
World, Electronics Illustrated, Radio-TV 
Experimenter, Radio, Radio Broadcast, 
Radio Age and many others; also radio 
handbooks, catalogs, manuals and more. 
A.J. Bernard, P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, 
FL 32869, (407) 351-5536, ni4q@juno.com. 


Weston TV-4/U Tube tester with matching 
TS-673/U signal tracer, $75/best offer. 
Readrite Model 245-A tube tester, $50/best 
offer. Michigan Radio MCR-10 serial 
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#5686, $75/best offer. Tinytone Radio Cor- 
poration two tube Model MB-2 midget radio, 
$75/best offer. All items plus shipping. Sid- 
ney E. Boots AE6BU, 5505 South Grove St. 
Space 310, Rocklin, CA 95677, email: 
bootsincal@ att.net 


Heathkit manuals, 300+ AWA Museum sur- 
plus. Updated list and contact details at 
www.bit.ly/AWACQH. Tom Bavis, c/o AWA 
Museum, PO Box 421, Bloomfield NY 14469. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


TV signal boosters wanted: tunable, tube-type 
versions. Any booster by Transvision, Bow- 
ers, JFD, Federal or Videamp. Also, UHF 
converters and boosters by Pilot, Westing- 
house, Fen-Tone, & ITI. Other wanted mod- 
els are shown at http://tv-boxes.com/wanted/. 
Or just tell me what you have! Mark Nelson, 
AJ2X, 7011 Falconbridge Rd., Chapel Hill, 
NC 27517. Email k8zhd@yahoo.com. 


Centralab: circa-1930 booklet A Baptism of 
Fire describing their fixed resistors. Centralab 
1920s — early 1940s Product Data Sheets or 
Catalogs labeled “Form 1001,” possibly with 
a letter suffix. These consist of 4-12 pages 
punched for an 8-1/2" x 11" loose-leaf binder. 
Original documents, clear photo copies, or 
digital scans appreciated. Glenn Trischan, PO 
Box 240022, Milwaukee, WI 53224, email 
gnets142@gmail.com. 


(continued, next page) 
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WANTED — GENERAL, continued from previous page 


WTB or Trade: Marconi low impedance 
headphones type 128R for magnetic detec- 
tor. Marconi 129 R phones and the 130R or 
131R telephone transformer. Marconi Multi- 


ple Tuner. Amrad Crystal Receiver 2575 
detector. Larry Dighera, WB6BBB, PO Box 
60936, Santa Barbara, CA 93160, (949) 
335-9203. LDighera@att.net. 


BREADBOARDING,, continued from page 51 


transformers. Until next issue, much suc- 
cess with your projects, and I hope to hear 
back with your success stories. 


REFERENCES: 


1. Western Electric Equipment Bulletin 
#91 type, Issue 1, June 25, 1936 

2. 70-volt line transformers make good, in- 
expensive output transformers, both sin- 
gle-ended or push-pull. If we look at the 
math: 


CORRECTIONS 


Using Watts Law: W=V2/Z or Z=V2/W 
therefore a 70.7 Volt transformer: 
Z=(70.7)2/W=5000/W. 
The primary impedance equals 5000 di- 
vided by the wattage tap of the trans- 
former. We need about 5000 ohms pri- 
mary impedance for the Darling ampli- 
fier, so we use the 1.25 watt tap (which 
is 4000 ohms) and the common tap. 

3. Hammond 269EX power and (2) 
125ESE output transformers. 


Due to errors in the editing process, some references in the Feature Article “Echo- 
phone-the Later Years” [AWA Journal, Summer 2021 (Vol. 61, No. 3, pp. 39-43)] 
were incorrect or omitted. The corrected citations are: 


1. The first of two citations in the text to Ref. 5 should be to Alan Douglas “The 
Radio Shop” in Radio Manufacturers of the 1920s, volume 3, pages 60-67. Sono- 
ran Publishing, LLC, Chandler, AZ, 1991. Second printing, 1999. 


. The first of two citations in the text to Ref. 6 should be the same as Ref. 12. 


. The first of two citations in the text to Ref. 7 should be the same as Ref. 23. 


. Ref. 31: A citation to this reference, which is to an advertisement introducing the 
Echophone EC-3, is missing from the text. It would have appeared on page 41, im- 
mediately following those regarding introduction of the EC-1 & the EC-2. 


5. Ref. 33: Rather than duplicating Ref. 34, should read Radio, Aug 1942. No. 271, 
p. 41. 


We apologize for these errors. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD .............ccccccssssossssssccccssscossesccorssssceossessossones 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“Jost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


WAMU CAMILEN ootteceseisiccccsececcrectcecessccscusscsctssstccseccnsscccachesscegtecenesscscscscastctacsccrrnssesavessshecessseescs 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUE G........ccccscsssssesenssssscssseseseeseosssoeees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: https://www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/awa-store- 


order-form.html or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make 
checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. 
Contact Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


In-Flight Entertainment 
(What a Difference Fifteen Years Makes!) 


ell, what do you know? Our own 

Mark Nelson (TV Column) 

found a photo and article in the 
December 1948 issue of Radio & Televi- 
sion News magazine that depicts an airline 
stewardess adjusting the first television in- 
stalled on a passenger airliner—only 15 
years after the first radio had made its way 
into the passenger cabin! 

Capital Airlines passengers got to view a 
World Series game on a DC-4 during a non- 
stop flight from Chicago to Washington. 
TV antennas on the craft’s nose and tail 


were switched to provide a consistent pic- 
ture on the bulkhead-mounted Philco set. 

I'll bet the novelty of television and the 
programs helped distract passengers while 
in flight to their destination, just as radio 
did in 1933. 

However, it was another 15 years before 
transistorized TVs and VTRs began to 
make possible widespread use of in-flight 
video. 

Just think....the first TV installed in an 
airliner and passengers are treated to seeing 
the World Series!!!! 
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